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A CHILD OF MARY 


I. 


HE Leighs were one of the first families of 
Clarendon, and Clarendon itself was a type 
of many places which are scattered throughout the 
Southern Atlantic States. Named after one of the 
great Lords Proprietors, it was a town at the time 
of the Revolutionary War; and, except a little natu- 
ral growth, it did not change very much in the cen- 
tury that elapsed after that struggle. The history 
of its settlement was the history of the settlement 
of many similar places near the sea-coast belt. The 
lower lands, though very rich, were very unhealthy; 
and so, on this higher and healthy ridge, the plant- 
ers, who owned large bodies of these lands, made 
their homes. Tradesmen and professional men fol- 
=- lowed, of course, and Clarendon became a town, 
which gradually enlarged, but never lost the impress 
of the character originally stamped upon it—a 
character of aristocracy, of exclusiveness, and of 
refinement. 
Needless to say that it was altogether English 
in blood and tradition. The principal families, with 
hardly an exception, traced their descent back to 
some gentle house in the old country, and, with the 
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pride of such descent, came the pride of upholding 
all that it represented. Naturally, religion—at 
least the form of religion—had a prominent place 
among the things to which they clung. To belong 
to the “Church of England” was part of their in- 
heritance; for it is the feature at once most dis- 
tinctive and most condemnatory of Protestantism 
that it has its strongest root in national feeling; 
and, since all nations have found a home in Amer- 
ica, all sects have therefore made it a battle-ground. 
A general disintegration must at length be the re- 
sult; but, for a time—and that time is not yet 
ended in the Conservative South—one determines 
religion strictly by nationality. People of Scotch 
and German descent cling to their respective creeds, 
while the dominance of the English element, in 
some parts of the country especially, tended to make 
the religion which owed its existence to the saintly 
hands of the Tudors a thing of class as well as of 
nationality. 

As for the mighty, world-wide Church from 
whieh they had been wrested, it was to these poor 
souls hardly more than the echo of a name. Inheri- 
tors of error, they had brought those different forms 
of error across the ocean with them, and clung to 
them as closely in the New World as in the Old. 
Fifty years ago the Catholic Faith hardly dared lift 
its head in England; so it was not remarkable that, 
outside of Maryland, it should have had no foothold 
whatever in the distinctively English colonies of the 
South. And when the great Celtic immigration be- 
gan (which may be said to have brought the Faith 
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to America), only a small stream here and there 
wandered into these States, —an alien and insignifi- 
cant element, powerless to influence the dominant 
Protestantism. 

But not even such a small grain of faith was to 
be found in Clarendon twenty-five years ago. After 
the war, however, a change came over the character 
of the place. Financial ruin had overtaken the 
great planters; but those who had sufficient energy 
to face a new life, and struggle with the new order 
of things, began to turn their attention from agri- 
culture to manufacturing. On the pretty river that 
flowed by the town, factories rose, and the interests 
thus created soon enlarged, multiplied, and drew 
into the place many fresh elements, so that a new 
Clarendon sprang into life by the side of the old. 

Yet it was a man who belonged distinctively to 
old Clarendon who led this change and was its ani- 
mating spirit. Mr. Leigh, who had been one of its 
largest planters, was the first to invest the rem- 
nant of his- fortune in manufacturing the staple he 
had before cultivated. His energy was repaid, and 
his foresight abundantly justified. Prosperity be- 
gan again to flow in upon him and upon Clarendon, 
and, by the year of grace 1880, when this story 
opens, he was once more a rich man,—a man also 
with whom things went well in other respects be- 
sides riches. His wife had, indeed, died, and he 
had mourned her so sincerely that he had not paid 
her the doubtful compliment of giving her a suc- 
cessor; but he had children who were all eminently 
satisfactory; he was respected and deferred to by 
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all his friends and fellow-citizens, and was, more- 
over, exemplary in the discharge of what he con- 
ceived to be his religious duties. “Senior Warden,” 
and the most influential personage of the Episcopal 
congregation, he might have been excused for feel- 
ing as if the beautiful stone church, to which he 
had so liberally contributed, was almost as much a 
part of his personal property as the great factory 
on the river, or his stately, old-fashioned home. He 
was, in short, a man of many natural virtues; up- 
right, honorable, and with a strong religious senti- 
ment, which made him satisfied to accept, without. 
inquiry, the husks of Protestantism. 

Meanwhile it had almost passed from the memory 
of Clarendon that he had a brother whose career, 
from the Clarendon point of view, had not been so 
satisfactory as his own. This brother ‘had early 
left home, gone to the Southwest, and married a 
French girl in New Orleans. Her father was a 
merchant, whose house had a large trade with Mar- 
seilles, and, at the end of the war, Edward Leigh 
was sent over to renew the broken connections of 
the business. He ended by remaining definitely in 
France, and his only child was thus brought up 
there. It followed naturally, from such a complete 
severing of association, that his family in Claren- 
don knew little of his life, and heard seldom from 
or of him. His wife they had never seen, and the 
intelligence of her death was, therefore, no more 
to them than an item of news—to be received sym- 
pathetically, but not as affording occasion for grief. 
To Edward Leigh himself, however, it was a blow 
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from which he never recovered. He had the same 
faithful affectionateness of disposition which dis- 
tinguished his brother, together with a capability 
of higher passion and deeper feeling. He died a year 
or two later, leaving his daughter the heiress of 
considerable wealth; for her mother had also been 
an only child. That mother’s parents being dead, 
the Leighs of Clarendon were the young girl’s near- 
est relatives, and Edward Leigh’s will appointed his 
brother her guardian. 

It was not an agreeable duty, but Mr. Leigh did 
not think of shirking it. He would have gone to 
France himself for the orphan girl, but that a cou- 
sin of her mother’s, who chanced to be in Mar- 
seilles, volunteered to take charge of and bring her 
home. After they arrived in New Orleans, this 
lady wrote, begging to keep her for a time; and 
Mr. Leigh consented, the more willingly since win- 
ter was at hand, which, even in Clarendon, would 
have seemed severe to one brought up on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. But when spring had fairly 
set in, the young stranger was at length definitely 
expected by the relatives she had never seen. 

“There is a letter from New Orleans in your mail, 
papa,” said Margaret Leigh, the older daughter, 
when her father entered the breakfast room one 
sunny April morning. “I hope it will tell us on 
what day to look for Rénée.” 

“It is from Rénée herself,” said Mr. Leigh, open- - 
ing it; “and .she says’—running his eye quickly ~ 
over the contents—“that she will be here to-day.” 

“To-day!” repeated his younger daughter, Helen, 
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extending her hand for the letter. “She has not 
given us much warning. What curious, foreign 
writing!” she added, as her glance fell on a page 
covered with the peculiar, delicate French char- 
acters. 

“It is curious,” said her brother: looking over her 
shoulder; “but I like it better than the sign-post 
kind of writing in fashion with girls here. What 
does she say? Is her English as foreign as her 
hand?” 

“Oh, no; she expresses herself with perfect cor- 
rectness,” Helen answered. And then she read 
aloud: 


My DEAR UNCLE:—My cousin asks me to tell you that 
she has found an escort for me—a gentleman who is going 
directly through Clarendon; so she thinks that I had better 
not delay my departure longer. If we leave here to-mor~ 
row, according to Mr. R——’s intention, I am told that we 
shall reach Clarendon on Thursday. I do not know at what 
hour we shall arrive, but you can no doubt learn; and I | 
will be glad if some one will kindly meet me at the train, 
since Mr. R—— does not wish to stop. 

I hope that my coming will not inconvenience you, and 
begging you to present my regards to my cousins, I remain, 

Your affectionate niece, 


MARIE RENEE LEIGH. 


“A very clear and satisfactory letter,” said Mr. 
Herbert Leigh, approvingly. “She must be a sen- 
sible girl. I think I shall like her.” 

“You will not object to being sent to meet her, 
then?” said his father, smiling. “I have business 
to-day which makes it impossible for me to go. 
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Take the carriage; and one of the girls will go also, 
no doubt.” | 

“It must be Helen,” said Margaret; “for I think 
the train comes in about mid-day, and I have en- 
gagements which render it impossible for me to 
go.” 

“I make it a rule never to have engagements 
which I can not break,” said Helen, lightly. “PN 
go with pleasure; I am very anxious to see this new 
element which has come into our family. We have 
been tamely and respectably Anglo-Saxon so long, 
that I am glad of something to break the mo- 
notony.” | 

“Could one be anything better than what you 
call, incorrectly, Anglo-Saxon?” demanded her 
brother, with reproof in tone and look. “I am so 
proud of our pure English descent that I can not 
understand how my uncle wished to make a mix- 
ture of French blood.” 

“And not only French blood,” said Margaret, 
with a slightly scornful expression about her lips, 
“but French manners, habits, morals, and, above 
all, religion !” 

“Religion!” repeated Herbert. “Surely this girl 
is of her father’s religion. He didn’t give up that, 
I imagine!” 

Margaret looked at her father, who shook his 
head despondently. 

“There is no need to speak of it publicly,” he 
said, “but I am afraid that my brother did give up 
his religion. He never exactly told me so, but I 
imagine as much. His wife, you see, was a Roman- 
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ist, and when he went to France to live, of course 
he was exposed to all the fascinations of the sys- 
tem.” 

“But I have been told that it has no fascinations 
when one sees it,in countries where it has full 
sway,” said Herbert, bluntly. 

Mr. Leigh shook his head again. Like a good 
many other excellent people, he was insensible tothe 
inconsistencies of Protestant statements. “To the 
weak,” he said, “it has always great fascination. 
It is true that I never knew my brother to be weak 
in other respects, but in this he certainly was.” 

“He certainly must have been, if he gave his con- 
science over to the keeping of the Church of Rome,” 
said Herbert with disdainful decision. 

“People can be saved even in the Church of 
Rome,” said Margaret, with the air of making a 
large and generous concession; “but I confess I 
dread the thought of coming into close association 
with a—a member of that Church. Their ideas are 
so dreadful, and their practices so corrupt—I mean 
spiritually corrupt, of course!’ 

“Praying to the Virgin and the saints, instead of 
to God!” said Helen. “Yes, that is dreadful!” 

“But she won’t pray in public, I suppose,” said 
Herbert; “so your spiritual susceptibilities need not 
be shocked. And I am sure my father will say 
that if she has a mind to pray to Buddha, she must 
not be disturbed in doing so.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Leigh. “I am bound in 
honor to see that she has full liberty to practice the 
religion in which she has been brought up. We 
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may hope that after a while, seeing a purer and 
more enlightened faith, she may renounce her 
errors. But that must be left to her own conscience 
and to God. No attempts at proselytism must be 
made. I should regard anything of the kind as in- 
dicating an equal want of good feeling and good- 
breeding.” 

Margaret—toward whom it was evident that the 
latter part of this speech was directed—colored. “I 
am at a loss to know how people are to perceive 
their errors if they are not pointed out to them,” 
she said. “But of course I shall regard your 

wishes.” . 

“They are not only my wishes, but my com- 
mands,” said her father. “There must be no re- 
ligious discussion. I distinctly forbid it. This child 
is coming, an orphan and a stranger, among people 
who are unknown, and customs that are foreign to 
her. She must not be made to feel her strangeness 
in any way that can be helped. That she should 
have such a religion is a misfortune; but it must 
be spoken of in her presence with respect, or else 
not be spoken of at all. I hope you will all re- 
member this.” 

His glance swept over the circle (though his 
words were really meant for Margaret alone), and 
in that glance it was evident that he intended to be 
obeyed. Indeed, kind and benevolent though he 
was, his children and dependants knew that he was 
never disobeyed with impunity. 

“All right, sir,” said Herbert, cheerfully. “Re- 
ligious discussion is not much in my line, and I 
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dare say I shall get on with my cousin without 
quarrelling over the Pope.” 

“I should never have dreamed of saying anything 
to her about religion,” observed Helen. “The first 
thing, of course, is to make her feel at home 
with us.” 

But Margaret said nothing at all. 


If. 


«THE train is due at 12:40, Helen,” said her 

brother, as he left the house. “I shall not 
return here, but will meet you at the station. Do 
try to be punctual for once!” 

“I am sure I am not very unpunctual,”’ said 
Helen, in a faint protest. 

The protest was faint, because her conscience did 
not support it; but, roused to a sense of her usual 
shortcomings, and with a salutary fear of her 
brother’s impatience, she determined to retrieve her 
credit on the present occasion. Like most un- 
punctual people, however, she went to the other ex- 
treme, and instead of being too late, arrived at the 
station much too early. The train was not due for 
half an hour, she was informed. 

“How tiresome,” she ejaculated. “But at least 
Bertie will find me here when he comes; and if he 
is late, how I shall triumph over him!” 

This prospect, however, was not sufficiently stim- 
ulating to sustain her very long. After ten minutes 
had dragged by, she put her hand on the carriage- 
door. : 

“I shall get out and walk about, Jem,” she said 
to the coachman. “The horses seem so restless 
that you had not better keep them standing. But 
be sure to be here when the train comes.” 

“Yes’m, said Jem, delighted to be thus relieved 
of his waiting. 

15 
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Helen walked slowly down the empty platform, 
and then turned to walk back again. But when she 
turned, she perceived that it was no longer empty. 
A young man was advancing toward her, and as 
he drew near he smiled and lifted his hat. 

“Good-day, Mr. Ferris!” she said, smiling also. . 
“How glad I am to see you! I have come so long 
before the train is due that I am at a loss what to 
do with myself.” 

“I saw your carriage,” said Mr. Ferris, “and I 
thought—I feared—you might be going away—” 

“Oh, no; I have only come to meet my cousin, 
who will arrive on the mid-day train. Bertie 
charged me not to be late; so in my effort to avoid 
that, I am very early.” | 

“Bertie should have come with you,” said Mr. 
Ferris, in the tone of one admitted to all the rights 
of intimate acquaintance, including the right of 
criticism. “Then you would have hit the time ex- 
actly.” 

“He promised to meet me,” said Helen. “It is 
more convenient for him, you know; and he could 
not imagine that I would be so much before time. 
But he will say that it is just like me,” she added, 
with a laugh. 

“It is certainly just like you to be in haste to 
do a kind thing,” said Mr. Ferris, with something 
more than gallantry in his tone. 

The girl colored a little. It was evident that his 
praise was agreeable to her. “Oh, I am giving my- 
self a pleasure,” she said, quickly. “I am so anxious 
to see my cousin—and a little afraid, too. She is 
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a foreigner, you know, and we may not get on—I 
mean, she may not like us.” 

“It is impossible to entertain such an idea as the 
last,” said Mr. Ferris, decidedly. “But a foreigner! 
—how does that come about?” 

“Well, not a foreigner exactly; but she has been 
educated abroad, and has foreign ideals and habits, 
of course.” 

“Foreign ideas and habits are not necessarily dis- 
agreeable.” 

“No; certainly not. But there are—reasons. She 
has a foreign religion also.” 

“Indeed! What is that?” 

-“She is a Roman Catholic.” 

They were walking up and down the platform as 
they talked, and Helen was gazing before her, else 
she would have been struck by a singular change 
in her companion’s face. It came and passed very 
“swiftly—an expression of surprise and annoyance, 
mingled with something at once derisive and con- 
temptuous; but he cast down his eyes, controlled 
his countenance, and, after an almost imperceptible 
pause, said: “That is a pity. But I should hardly 
call a religion which is Catholic—that is, universal 
foreign.” 

Helen glanced at him with surprise. “But we 
are Catholics, too,” she said, repeating the parrot- 
like form of words common to all Protestants, and 

_the absurdity of which strikes so few of them; 
“only we are English Catholics; so of course the 
Roman Catholic is a foreign religion to us. 

The young man’s lip curled again—it was a lip 
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very ready to curl,—but he evidently recognized 
the uselessness of argument. Where confusion of 
thought exists to such a degree that the plainest 
meaning of language is obscured, it is instruction, 
not argument, which is necessary. Mr. Ferris, how- 
ever, had no intention of playing instructor. He 
was a newcomer in Clarendon,—young, ambitious, 
determined to rise into social and political promi- 
nence, and determined likewise to marry Helen 
Leigh, if that were possible. To be suspected of 
any leaning toward “Romanism” would, therefore, 
have been far from his desire; so he changed the 
subject at once. 

“And have you never seen this cousin,—is she 
entirely a stranger to you?” 

“Yes, entirely a stranger. She has lived all her 
life in France.” 

“And—if one may be permitted the cussion 
has that life been long or short?” 

“She is nineteen. Do you call that long or short?” 

“T call it short, yet long enough to be very charm- 
ing.” (Helen smiled: it was just her own age.) 
“And does she intend to make her home with you?” 

“Oh! yes: papa is her guardian. I believe she is 
quite an heiress. We must hope that she may prove 
pleasant, for she will be one of our family here- 
after.” 

“There is always a risk in cases of the kind—I 
mean in receiving an absolute stranger into one’s 
family,” said Mr. Ferris; “but, of course, it is a 
risk which must be run, now and then.” He paused 
an instant, then added: “But I can not help re- 
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gretting the introduction of a stranger into your 
family.” 

“Why?” asked Helen, quite innocently. 

“Because it is such a perfect circle as it is,” the 
young man answered, “and everything is so pleas- 
antly settled. When one enters your home in the 
evening, one knows just how one will find matters: 
your father absorbed in his newspapers, yet always 
ready to greet one pleasantly, and to talk as long 
or as short a time as one likes about politics or 
business; your sister occupied with Mr. Craven, or 
something connected with him; and you always at 
liberty, always charming, always—” 

“Oh, pray spare me!” said Helen, blushing. “But 
do you think there will be any change in all this 
when my cousin has come? I am quite sure that 
papa will read his newspapers all the same; that 
Margaret will still be occupied with Mr. Craven, 
and that I shall still be at liberty to be—charming, 
shall I say?” 

‘What I fear is that you will not be so much at 
liberty,” said Ferris; “at least there will be another 
young lady to be considered, to demand attention. 
Oh, I like things better as they are!” 

“There must be changes,” said Helen; but she 
felt that she liked him to regret the change. 

So talking, they continued to walk up and down 
the platform, which now was gradually filling with 
the usual throng attending the arrival of a train, 
—porters, expressmen, travellers. Through’ these 
presently came Bertie. 
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“Well, Helen, I see you are in time,” he said, as 
he reached her side. 

“In time!” laughed Helen; “yes; so much in time 
that but for Mr. Ferris I think I should have gone 
home in disgust. I have been here half an hour.” 

“Ah!” said Bertie, “an excess of virtue. It is a 
good thing Ferris happened to be about; else you 
would have had a dreary time.” 

“I served a very good purpose,” observed Ferris; 
“but since it has been served, I shall now say good- 
morning!” . 

“No, no,” said Bertie; “stay a moment. Here 
comes the train, and I'll be glad if you’ll remain 
with Helen while I go and bring my cousin out.” 

“With much pleasure,” said Ferris, not sorry to 
have a glimpse of the coming stranger; though he 
had thought it the correct thing to withdraw, and 
he was a man who always took pains to do the 
correct thing. 

A moment later, the train rushed into the station, 
and had hardly stopped when Bertie stepped on 
board and entered the car where he expected to 
find the persons he sought. He was not disappoint- 
ed. The first figures on which his eyes fell were 
those of an elderly gentleman and a young girl, who 
were evidently preparing to leave the car. He at 
once walked up to them. 

“I beg pardon,” he said; “but is not this Mr. 
Pe Jai 

“Yes,” said the gentleman iresi “and you 
are—?” 

“Herbert Leigh. I have come to meet my cousin.” 


~~ 
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“I am delighted to see you, and to be able to put 
the young lady into your hands,” said Mr. R——. 
“This is Miss Leigh.” 

He turned to his companion as he spoke; and 
Bertie, looking directly at her for the first time, 
said to himself, “What a charming face!” It had 
beauty of feature; but it was not this which struck 
him so much as the beauty of expression. And 
how can expression be described? how can one print 
a ray of light? So fresh, so young was this face 
that it looked almost childlike; yet one felt that it 
probably belonged to the order of faces which re- 
tain that look even into old age, because the soul 
also retains the purity, the gaiety and the grace of 
childhood. Hebe had not a more softly rounded 
cheek, or fresher roses blooming upon it, while on 
the delicate lips 


“the baby smile 
That she was born with, lingered still;” 


but in the large dark eyes, that formed a striking 
contrast to the fair complexion and golden hair, 
there was an expression not at all childlike,—the 
expression of one who has known the sorrows as 
well as the sunshine of life. They were soft, gentle, 
almost appealing, these eyes, as they looked up at 
the tall young man, who at once held out his hand. 
“I am delighted to see you!” he said, cordially. 
“My sister is outside, waiting to welcome you.” 
“Then I need be no more trouble to you,” said 
the young girl, turning to Mr. R , and speaking, 
Bertie thought, with the most exquisite voice and 
accent he had ever heard. It was a slightly for- 
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eign accent,—a trace, as it were, of softer tongues, 
which did not impair the correctness of her Eng- 
lish, but only made it seem something dainty and 
individual to herself. 

“You have been no trouble—far from it,” said 
Mr. R , heartily; “but I am glad to see you 
safely in the hands of your friends, though I am 
sorry to lose your companionship for myself. We 
shall meet again, however; and meanwhile you will 
not forget me.” 

“I never forget those who have been kind to me, 
and you have been very kind,” she answered. 

When Bertie brought his charge out on the plat- 
form, where Helen and Ferris were standing, it 
was with something of the pride of a discoverer; 
and he was pleased to see the involuntary sur- 
prise visible on their faces. Helen greeted the 
young stranger with effusion. She would have been 
cordial under any circumstances, but it was char- 
acteristic of her that this cordiality was sensibly 
increased by the loveliness which was at once an 
astonishment and a gratification. 

“You must not feel that you have come among - 
strangers,” she said, holding her cousin’s hand. “I 
am so glad to see you at last! And now we will 
go home. Bertie, are you coming with us?” 

Bertie replied that he could not have that pleas- 
ure, but that he would make his appearance at din- 
ner; and leaving him to look after the trunks, the 
two young ladies went to the carriage, attended by 
Mr. Ferris. 

This gentleman had, of course, been presented, 
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but all that passed between the young stranger and 
- himself was an exchange of bows. He had not, 
however, been behind Bertie in perceiving the 
charm set upon her as a seal of distinction; and as 
he walked silently by her side while she answered 
Helen’s inquiries about her journey, he, too, thought 
that the soft voice, with its slight foreign accent, 
was like a strain of music. 

He was not disappointed that there was no word 
of this voice for him. 

He was so certain of being able to obtain, in 
time, whatever he wanted, that apparent neglect 
never disconcerted him. And he was well aware 
that he had no claim to notice at the present mo- 
ment. It was quite sufficient to have been the first 
person in Clarendon to see the newcomer, who was 
destined, he felt sure, to make a sensation in Clar- 
endon. There were many dawning thoughts in his 
mind when, having put the two girls into the car- 
riage, having received Helen’s thanks and another 
silent bow from the beautiful stranger, he stood 
watching it drive away. 


HI. 


F Mr. Leigh and his oldest daughter were not so 

much impressed as Bertie and Helen by the 
young relative who had come to them, they were, 
nevertheless, impressed according to their manner 
and disposition. It was impossible not to recognize 
her beauty and grace,—impossible not to be pleased 
by the sweetness of her voice and the appealing 
gentleness of her eyes. But they were not inclined 
to enthusiasm. Experience had taught Mr. Leigh 
to reserve his judgment, and Margaret had an in- 
stinctive prejudice against one brought up, as she 
said to herself, “in the errors of Rome.” 

From which, however, it should not be inferred 
that Margaret was altogether deficient in kindli- 
ness or good sense. She was only a person whose 
interest in religious matters was greater than her 
knowledge concerning them, and with whom all in- 
terest took the form of partisanship. And both in- 
terest and partisanship had deepened since her en- 
gagement to a clergyman,—an engagement which 
called forth from her friends a chorus of congratu- 
lation and approval. “Margaret was made for a 
clergyman’s wife,” they said; and Margaret herself 
agreed with them. She felt that it was a position 
which would exactly suit her and call into exercise 
all her special powers. She had long been foremost 
in every kind of “church” work—Sunday-school, 
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choir, sewing society, etc.; but after her engage- 
ment an increase of energy was plainly perceptible. 
She took, insensibly, a tone of authority, and re- 
ceived with gracious dignity the deference paid her 
by all the people who made her world. Naturally, 
therefore, it was not pleasant to think that into 
this world was coming one who might look down 
upon her from the height of the “seven hills.” But 
she was no quicker to acknowledge this to herself 
than most of us are to acknowledge anything which 
lowers us in our self-esteem. It was easier to 
think and to speak of “errors” than to own that 
she disliked the intrusion into her immediate circle 
of a person who would not recognize her claims to 
superiority. And it was natural that, having so 
deep a root, this dislike was not to be disarmed by 
the sweet face that at once charmed Helen and 
Bertie. “Yes, she is pretty,” Miss Leigh said, in 
answer to her sister’s eager admiration; “but pret- 
tiness is not everything, and we do not know what 
she may prove to be.” 

“I dm sure she can not prove to be anything but 
what is good, with that face!” said Helen. 

“Faces are very deceptive, sometimes,” said Mar- 
garet. “I hope, of course, that she may be pleas- 
ant, but I shall be sorry if you run off at once into 
one of your fits of enthusiasm, Helen.” 

The imputation of enthusiasm is never very 
agreeable to a person accused of it. Helen imme- 
diately looked very sedate. “I am not more en- 
thusiastic than other people,” she said; “it is you 
who are less so.” 


——— 
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“Enthusiasm is a very misleading thing,” said 
Margaret, calmly drawing her needle through the 
piece of ecclesiastical embroidery on which she was 
engaged. “One should consult judgment in form- 
ing an opinion.” . 

“Provided that one has any to consult,” said 
Helen, rather flippantly. 

“That is, of course, necessary,” said Miss Leigh, 
with unmoved composure; “but if one is so unfor- 
tunate as to have none, then one should trust to 
the judgment of. others.” 

The obvious inference made Helen smile. “If I 
have no judgment, I prefer to trust whatever in- 
stinct does duty for it rather than to adopt the 
opinions of others,” she said; “and I am sure I am 
right about Rénée.” 

Margaret made no reply to this confident asser- 
tion; but her silence and her face were eloquent, 
and both together irritated Helen, who rose to leave 
the room. 

“Surely Rénée has rested long enough,” she said. 
(It was now late in the afternoon.) “I shall go and 
see if she does not wish to come down.” 

She went away quickly, ran up-stairs, and 
knocked at her young cousin’s door. A soft voice 
bade her enter, and she opened the door, with 
smiling words of inquiry and apology on her lips. 
But there was a change in the room, which sudden- 
ly arrested her steps and made her pause on the 
threshold. | 

Against the soft blue wall was hanging a large 
and beautifully carved crucifix, and below it an ala- 
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baster statuette of the Blessed Virgin stood on a 
bracket from which a vase had been removed. 
These two articles seemed to Helen—unaccustomed 
to them as she was—to change the whole aspect of 
the room. It was no longer a mere chamber; she 
-felt as if it had suddenly been transformed into an 
oratory, where gay and careless words were out of 
place. Those she had been about to utter died on 
her lips; and Rénée, seeing her pause and her 
silence, advanced quickly toward her. 

“I hope it does not vex you—that I have put up 
these,” she said, timidly, with a motion of her hand 
toward the images. “I have never been without 
them; I should not know how to lie down and go 
to sleep if my eyes were not to open on them—” 

“Vex me!” said Helen. “Do not think such a 
thing for a moment. I am not a Puritan or a 
fanatic. I am glad to have you do anything to 
make you feel at home; and, of course, your room 
is your castle. I only stopped, because, you know, 
I am not used to the sight of such things, and— 
somehow—they seem to me awful.” 

“Awful?” repeated Rénée, interrogatively. 
` “I don’t mean dreadful,” Helen explained quick- 
ly; “but awful in the sense of awe-inspiring. They 
make one feel as if one were in church,—as if one 
must not talk and laugh and be gay.” 

“Oh, but that is a mistake!” said Rénée. “In- 
nocent gaiety never displeases Our Lord. But if 
the presence of His image keeps us from sinful 
thoughts or words, is not that well?” 
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“I suppose so,” said Helen, doubtfully; “but it 
seems like being under a constant restraint.” | 

“What else is the presence of God?” asked Rénée. 
“We can not get rid of that by banishing the cru- 
cifix.” 

Helen glanced at her with one of these startled, 
surprised looks which Protestants often give when 
some perfectly new idea from the world of Cath- 
olic thought and piety is presented to them. She 
did not care to acknowledge how far from her mind 
the realization of the presence of God was. She 
discharged her conscience of some vague duty by 
going to church on Sunday, but after that she lived 
in as complete obliviousness of His presence as any 
pagan to whom He had never been revealed. Nor 
was she at all singular in this. Those who have 
lived most among Protestants are best aware how 
entirely they have paved the way to Rationalism by 
banishing all images calculated to awaken religious 
feeling, and by habitually shunning any mention of 
the name of God, or acknowledgment of dependence 
upon Him. 

Instead of answering her cousin’s last remark, 
therefore, Helen. walked across the floor and stood 
for a moment looking at the crucifix. Then she 
averted her eyes with something like a shudder. “It 
is so sad and terrible!” she said; “I could not bear 
to have such an image of suffering before me all 
the time. Now this’—she glanced at the statue of 
the Blessed Virgin—‘‘is much more agreeable to 
look at. But—forgive me, Rénée!—do you really 
pray to it?” 
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“To this? Oh, no,” said Rénée. “But to her 
whom it represents—the Mother of God—why 
should I not pray?” 

“It is sinful to pray to any one but God,” said 
Helen, decidedly. 

“It would be sinful to render divine honor to 
any one but God,” answered Rénée. “That no 
Catholic ever does. But you would not say that it 
was wrong to ask the prayers of any good and 
holy living person; why, then, should you fancy it 
wrong to ask the powerful prayers of the holiest 
of-all created beings, the Mother of Our Lord?” 

Helen shook her head. She was ill-equipped with 
arguments; but the invincible Protestant repug- 
nance was strong in her, and after a moment she 
took refuge in an objection as common as it is 
foolish. | 

“How can she possibly hear your prayers, unless 
you imagine that, like God, she is everywhere?”’ 

“I do not imagine that,” Rénée answered; “but 
I do imagine—or rather I know—that God is all- 
powerful, and that He can make our prayers known 
to her. If you say that he can not,’—Helen’s face 
said so,—“then you limit His power: and if His 
power is limited, He is no longer the Omnipotent 
God.” ) 

“I see that I had better not attempt to argue 
with you,” said Helen, smiling. ‘Indeed, I did not 
mean to begin an argument: I only asked for in- 
formation. But what is this?” she asked, indicat- 
ing a large medal which was attached to a blue rib- 
bon and hung below the statue. 
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“It is my Sodality Medal,” Rénée answered. “I 
am a Child of Mary.” 

“What does that mean?” 

Rénée explained, and then added, “But I feel as 
if I had a special claim to the title, because I was 
vowed to the Blessed Virgin from my birth until 
I was sixteen years old. I have never worn any- 
thing but her colors and this,”—-she glanced at her 
mourning ;—“for mamma died soon after the vow 
expired. And with her dying breath she placed me 
in the care of that Immaculate Mother, so I feel 
that I truly belong to her.” 

“How strange it all sounds!” said Helen. “What 
a different world you have lived in from what you 
will find here! Do you know that there is not a 
Catholic church in this place, nor even a Catholic 
whom you can know?” 

The medal which she was holding dropped from 
Rénée’s hands; she stood a picture of dismay. 

“Not a Catholic church!” she said. “What am 
I to do?” 

“I believe a priest comes occasionally,’’ said 
Helen. “We must find out for you.” 

“But why—if there are no Catholics—does he / 

come?” 

-~ “Oh, there are a few Catholics; but very com- 
mon people—Irish laborers and the like. I think 
I have heard that services are occasionally held at 
the house of one of them. But you could not pos- 
sibly go; it would be too disagreeable.” 

“Oh, if it were the poorest cabin, I must go!” 
said Rénée earnestly. “There can be no question 
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of that. And if you will kindly tell me whom I 
shall ask to let me know when the priest comes—” 

“Bertie shall find out for you,” said Helen. “Some 
of the people about the factory are Catholics, I be- 
lieve. But I am afraid that any attempt to prac- 
tice your religion here will be very unpleasant. If 
you could only make up your mind to worship with 
us now!” : 

“That is quite impossible,’ said Rénée, gently 
but firmly. “I hope that no one expects it of me.” 

“No, no! We know, of course, that under ordin- 
ary circumstances Catholics never attend any serv- 


ices but their own. The circumstances are so ex- . 


traordinary here, however, that I thought per- 
` haps— But I suppose I was as foolish as Margaret 
frequently hints that Iam. By the bye, I am really 
afraid that Margaret may be a trial to you. She 
is engaged to marry a clergyman, and she is so 
much absorbed in his pursuits that she talks of re- 
ligious matters from morning till night. I grow 
awfully tired, and I can’t help suspecting some- 
times that he does too.” 

“It is surely natural under the circumstances,” 
said Rénée. “But does this clergyman live here?” 

“In Clarendon? Oh, yes: he is our rector. We 
think him very talented. You will have to see a 
great deal of him, too; for he spends almost all his 
evenings enjoying the pleasure of Margaret’s so- 
ciety.” 

Rénée did not answer. She was trying to adjust 
her mind to the idea of a clergyman who spent his 
evenings in the pleasures of courtship. She had 
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‘never, even remotely, come into contact with a 
Protestant minister, so she had no conception of 
the type; and before her mental vision there rose 
only the clergy she had known—men of various 
characters and different orders, but not one of 
whom her wildest imagination could conceive in 
such a position, any more than she could conceive 
St. Paul. After a moment, therefore, she abandoned 
the attempt to evolve Mr. Craven from her imagi- 
nation, and waited for time to reveal him. . 

This time did before very long. When she went 
broad piazzas, where so much of Southern life is 
spent, and there, sitting by Margaret, was a gentle- 
man, who rose,—displaying a tall figure clad in a 
very long coat,—and was presented to Réné as the 
Rev. Mr. Craven. 


IV. 


HE tall young clergyman, after he had bowed 

to the stranger, looked a little curiously at her. 
He, too, was struck by the singular innocence and 
purity of her face; and, even at this moment, it 
occurred to him that one who appeared so gentle 
would not be hard to influence. It was simply a 
professional instinct which brought the idea to his 
mind; for he was too much of a gentleman to en- 
tertain the thought of attempting such influence 
for a long timeto come. 

Rénée, on her part, glanced at him with the most 
open and direct curiosity. He wore a Roman col- 
lar, and he was clean shaven,—in so much he was 
like a priest. But these points of superficial re- 
semblance seemed to deepen the radical dissimilar- 
ity of which she was at once conscious. The face 
was handsome, well cut and intellectual; but there 
was no priestly character stamped upon it; and, to 
one who knows this character, its absence is al- 
ways so strikingly apparent that no degree of 
masquerading can enable the “highest” Ritualist to 
deceive the humblest Catholic whose eye may fall 
upon him. To Rénée, who had never before seen 
such a masquerade, the effect was absolutely repul- 
sive. She shrank with a feeling of horror from 
this man, who was no priest, yet who ventured to 
wear the outward tokens of one. When he made 
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some courteous inquiries with regard to her jour- 
ney, she was only able to reply in brief sentences, 
and it was a great relief when Helen presently 
drew her away. 

“Let us walk down to the gate, to meet Bertie,” 
that young lady said, adding, as they descended the 
steps, “those two are sufficient for each other.” 

“I suppose so,’ said Rénée, with a feeling of be- 
wilderment, to which the Roman collar had mater- 
ially added. But she was careful not to express 
this feeling, mindful of the fact that strange man- 
ners and customs surrounded her. Only her eyes. 
grew sad as she thought of the friends and asso- 
ations she had left so far behind; of the kind face 
of the old curé who had baptized her, of the altars 
and the shrines of distant France. Involuntarily she 
sighed, and Helen’s ear caught the sound. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, quickly. “I 
hope you are not homesick?” 

“A little perhaps,” Rénée answered, with a faint 
smile. “I was just thinking that if I could only go 
into a church and see the altar, it would be like 
going home.” 

“I am sorry that there is no church for you to go 
into!” said Helen. “I suppose ours would not do? 
It is very church-like, and the stained glass is beau- 
tiful, and so devotional }’ 

“Oh, no,—thank you; but it would not do at all,” 
said Rénée, who felt that stained glass, in place of 
the Sacramental Presence for which she longed, 
would be worse than the Roman collar. “Pray don’t 
think that I mean to be homesick and fret for what 
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I have not got,” she added rallying her forces of 
self-control. “I am sure one can never be put in 
any place in which there is not something to be 
done for God, and that is all that is necessary.” 

The simple words made Helen glance at her 
again with surprise, they were so different from 
anything she had ever heard before, especially from 
the lips of a young girl. But it was evident that ` 
there was no affectation in them. Rénée had un- 
consciously spoken her thought aloud, that was all. - 

“I hope you may be satisfied with us,” said Helen, 
leaving unanswered what she did not understand. 
“Of course, everything seems very strange to you 
at first, but after awhile—” 

“Yes, I am sure that after awhile I shall like 
everything very much,” said Rénée, with a cheer- 
fulness which belied her sinking heart. “Though 
it does not need time to make me feel how kind you 
are,” she added, quickly, as if fearing she might be 
misunderstood. 

“I am sure you must be accustomed to kindness,” 
said Helen, sincerely; “but we will do all we can 
to make you feel at home; and if you do not like 
Clarendon when you come to know it, we shall be 
very much disappointed. We think it rather a 
pretty place; though, of course, it can not look like 
anything you have seen.” 

“Why not?” asked Rénée. “Because I have lived 
in greater places? But we do not measure attrac- 
tion by size. And then, you know, Clarendon has 
the merit of absolute novelty to me. I never saw 
anything like it before. The wooden houses, the 
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great space and shade Even eter te is all strange 
to my eyes.” 

“How curious!” said Helen, with a little laugh. 
They were at the gate by this time, and she stood ~ 
still, looking out over Clarendon, and trying to 
imagine how its familiar aspect would appear to 
foreign eyes. 

_ Around them lay the older portion of the town, 
its large, pleasant dwellings embowered in shade, 
and scattered over softly swelling hills. Below— 
at their feet, literally as well as figuratively,—lay 
the newer town, factories lining the river banks, 
and streets of modern houses extending across the 
valley. The sun had gone down with great pomp 
in the west; and, though his lingering fires were 
not yet extinguished, already, through the soft 
spring dusk, lights were gleaming out over the 
town, while the air which surrounded the two girls, 
as they stood on the hill, was full of a pervading 
fragrance of flowers. It was all strange to the girl, 
who felt herself a foreigner and an exile in her. 
father’s home; but the beauty of nature, as well as 
the sweetness of human kindness, soothed her pang 
of homesickness, and made her feel it a possible 
thing that, some day, she might grow to like this 
spot of earth. Presently a footstep came down the 
quiet, shade-arched street; a figure opened the gate 
and entered. | 

“Bertie,” said Helen, “we have been waiting for 
you.” 

“Very good of you,” said Bertie. He looked at 
Rénée and took off his hat. “I hope you are feeling 
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quite rested after your journey,” he said, in a tone 
that unconsciously lowered itself. Ordinary tones 
seemed too harsh for this fair and delicate creature. 

“Thank you, I feel altogether rested,” she 
answered. 

“I brought her out for some fresh air,” said 
Helen, “and to give her a view of Clarendon. But 
I fear it has not had a very cheering effect.” 

Bertie looked again at Rénée, who smiled a little. 
“Oh, yes,” she said, in her soft, foreign tone, “it 
has had a very cheering effect; though, of course, 
I miss some things.” 

“What are ‘some things’?” asked Bertie. ‘Castles, 
cafés, boulevards—?” 

She shook her head. “No,” she said simply. “I 
was not thinking of any of those things.” 

“She misses her church, which is very natural, I 
am sure,” said Helen.. “And, by the bye, Bertie, 
are not some of the people about the factory Cath- | 
olies?” s 

“I believe so,” Bertie answered. “Why?” 

“Because I want you to find out from them when 
the priest comes. Rénée wishes to know.” 

“Very well,” said Bertie; but a slight shadow of 
constraint fell over his face. He was so entirely 
prepared to like this winning stranger, that he felt 
inclined to resent the intrusion of the one subject 
on which there was no sympathy between them. 
He was quite willing, on his part, to condone her 
religion, but he thought that on her part it would 
have been graceful to ignore it. The young man 
himself possessed as little religion, in any dogmatic 
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sense, as most Protestants of his age and genera- 
tion; but he was an example of the common fact, 
that inherited prejudices against Catholicity is the 
last effect of Protestantism which survives. 

Rénée, with a sensitive ear, heard the change in 
his tone, and said, quickly: “I hope that you will 
not think of taking any trouble about the matter. 
I can find out for myself, no doubt.” 

“It will be no trouble,” said Bertie. “I have 
only to ask a question. But if it were a trouble, I 
should take it, because you could not find out ‘for 
yourself. I regret to say that there is not a single 
person of your religion in Clarendon whom you will 
ever meet socially.” 

“So Helen has told me,” Rénée answered, quietly, 
and not at all as if the terrible fact weighed heavily 
upon her. Probably it seemed to her more a mis- 
fortune for Clarendon than for herself. 

They walked on silently for a moment, and then 
Helen asked her brother if he knew whether Adrian 
Stanmore had returned. 

“Yes,” he answered; “I met him to-day. He said 
that he would see you soon.” 

“That is some one whom I am sure you will like, 
whoever else in Clarendon fails to please you,” said 
Helen, turning to Rénée. “He is so refined, so 
charming, and so wonderfully good. Even Bertie 
acknowledges that he is perfect, and men usually 
do not acknowledge such things of one another.” 

“We are not often called upon to do so,” said 
Bertie, good-humoredly. “Certainly it is hard to 
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find a flaw in Adrian, unless the flaw is that he 
thinks too little of himself.” 

Réné turned her eyes wonderingly on the speak- 
er. “How can that be a flaw?” she asked. 

“Very easily,” answered Bertie. “It has made 
him sacrifice his-means, his powers—his life,~one 
may say—to claims which really have not the force 
of duties, and which have hampered him to the 
last degree.” 

“He has acted most nobly,” said Helen, enthusi- 
astically. “You must know” (to Rénée) “that his 
father died, leaving a second wife—not Adrian’s 
mother—and a large family of children. He left 
little or no fortune, however; so Adrian took entire 
charge of the family. Some persons asked why he 
did not let his stepmother go back to her own peo- 
ple, and do what she could for her children. But 
Adrian was not of that mind. He gave up the 
career on which he had set his heart—he was pre- 
paring to enter the ministry—and went into busi- 
ness to support them.” 

“It was taking on his shoulders all the cares and 
responsibilities of a large family,” said Bertie; 
“and, though he never faltered under it, the welgnt 
has made him old before his time.” 

“Yes, it has told on him very much,” said Helen: 
“and we are all as sorry for him as possible, even 
while we admire him.” 

“I do not think I should be sorry for him,” said 
Rénée. “One who can forget himself in such a 
manner is not an object of compassion.” 
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“But he looks so careworn,” said Helen; “and he 
used to be so handsome!” 

They had now reached the house again, and were 
ascending the piazza steps as she uttered the last 
words. Margaret, who overheard them, looked 
round with surprise. “Of whom are you speak- 
ing?” she asked. 

“Of Adrian Stanmore,” Helen answered. “I was 
just telling Rénée that I am sure she will like him.” 

“He is a very admirable person,” said Margaret; 
“put whether Rénée will like him or not is some- 
thing you can hardly decide upon yet, I think.” 

Her tone seemed to imply that there might be 
much doubt of it; but, before Helen could answer, 
Mr. Craven spoke, in a deep, bass voice: “Adrian 
is such a perfect character that I can not imagine 
any one not liking him. He is one of the most 
deeply religious people who were not very likable.” 

Helen made a little grimace. “You must pardon 
me if I say that such a commendation might preju- 
dice some people,” she remarked. “One has known 
deeply religious people who were not very likeable.” 

“Unfortunately one has,” answered Mr. Craven; 
“but they belonged to the Puritan type of character, 
which is the most objectionable of all religious 
types. You will not do Adrian the injustice to im- . 
ply that there is anything of the kind about him?’ 

“Oh, no! certainly not,” replied Helen, quickly. 
“I was only afraid that Rénée might think so.” 

Mr. Craven looked at Rénée. “Miss Leigh,” he 
said, “need not fear that she will find any Puritan 
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leaven in such a sound churchman as Adrian Stan- 
more.” | 

Rénée colored a little at this direct address. “I 
have had no fear or opinion on the subject,” she 
said, quietly. “How could I have, when the person 
of whom you speak is an entire stranger to me?” 

“T hope that he will not be a stranger long,” said 
Helen. “He is our prime favorite, even papa’s. Is 
he not, papa?’—running toward that gentleman as 
he came out of the house. 

Mr. Leigh did not answer her immediately. He 
put his arm over her shoulder with a caressing mo- 
tion; but he turned at once with an air of courtesy 
to his niece, to ask if she felt herself entirely re- 
covered from the fatigue of her journey. When she 
had replied in the affirmative, and he had remarked 
that she certainly bore no traces of fatigue, he 
looked at his daughter, and, with a smile, asked 
what she had been saying. 

“Only that Adrian Stanmore is your prime favor- 
ite; is it not so?” ) 

“He certainly is a person for whom I have the 
greatest possible respect,” said Mr. Leigh. “I have 
never met any one with a purer character or a 
higher sense of duty. What of him?” 

“Nothing in particular, only Bertie says he has 
returned to Clarendon, and I was telling Rénée that 
I am sure she will like him.” 

“It is impossible not to like him,” said Mr. Leigh. 

But was it a proof of the contrariety of human 
nature that, despite all this commendation, Rénée 
felt that it might be very possible not to like the 
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person of whom they spoke? Indeed, she was sure 
that she would not like him. Respect might be 
possible —and there was apparently no question 
but that he deserved all, the respect which we pay 
to hard duties well fulfilled; but liking, which 
means sympathy, was out of the question between 
herself and the “deeply religious” person whom Mr. 
Craven so highly praised. 


Sa 


V. 


EVERAL days passed, during which Rénée be- 
gan to understand something of the life into 
which she had fallen, and of the people among 
whom her existence was to be passed for some 
time to come. That during these days she suffered 
from a depression which she struggled bravely to 
conceal was only natural. What plant, torn from 
the soil in which it grew, to be replaced in another, 
does not droop and wither after the transplanting? 
And when all the conditions of life that surround 
the poor plant are different from those to which it 
has been accustomed, who can wonder if its head 
hangs.sadly toward the earth? The conditions that 
surrounded Rénée were certainly very different 
from any that she had ever known before. She had 
not only lost her home and her friends, but even 
that home of the soul—the sanctuary of God. No 
words can express the desolation which weighed 
upon her as a consequence of this last deprivation. 
It was a deprivation which she could with difficulty 
realize. Unconsciously, she found herself begin- 
ning to prepare for her usual weekly Communion; 
and then, as the crushing fact came to her that she 
was in a place where there was neither church nor 
priest, she sank on her knees and sobbed like a 

lost child. 
But presently she lifted her eyes, and met, or 
43 
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seemed to meet, the mild gaze of the Mother to 
whom her infancy had been vowed and her youth 
consecrated. In those eyes there was comfort and 
help. “You are not forsaken, my child,” they 
seemed to say; “I am near, to comfort you; my 
Son will support you; your angel guardian is be- 
side you. Bear, then, for a little while, the depri- 
vation of the Sacrament—so hard to a pure soul, 
yet less a misfortune to it than to many indifferent 
or unconscious of such a deprivation,—and the loss 
of the sanctuary where the Divine Presence abides. 
Make a sanctuary of your soul; adorn it with such 
beautiful graces and virtues that the Third Person 
of the Holy Trinity may delight to dwell in it, and 
that by your patience under the deprivations which 
try you, you may perhaps, win the grace of faith 
for some other soul. Think of the missionaries 
who, leaving all sensible aids to devotion, and tak-. 
ing only the crucifix with them, go forth to spend 
their days among heathen nations. Is not such an 
apostolate worth emulating? They surrender all 
for which you are mourning,—frequent access to 
the Sacraments, great ceremonies, beautiful devo- 
tions, all the heavenly loveliness of the public wor- 
ship of the Church,—in order to win to the knowl- 
edge of truth souls sitting in darkness and the 
shadow of death. Unite your sacrifice with theirs, 
and you may, perhaps, share a little in the glory of 


_ their apostolate.” 


If any one had seen Rénée at this moment, she 
would have looked like one who had gazed upon 
a heavenly vision and heard a celestial message. 
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Tears still hung on the lashes of her uplifted eyes, 
but a bright light filled them as she gazed on the 
“Mother of fair love and holy hope.” She had no 
‘more doubt that the counsel given to her soul came 
from that Mother, than the child who hears its 
name called by the living lips of its earthly mother 
has doubt of her voice. From that moment regret 
was over, and longing banished. Her soul seemed 
winged with fire and lifted toward heaven, as she 
felt how much greater a thing it is to be chosen to 
sow the smallest seed for God than to spend days 
in prayer before privileged altars, or to assist in 
the majesty of great religious functions. Like a 
child, she laid her desires down, placed herself an 
unresisting instrument in the hands of God, and 
rose at length, comforted and encouraged. 

She had need both of comfort and encourage- 
ment, for the prospect around her seemed dark. 
“What am I to do with my life?’ she had asked 
herself more than once during the days which had 
passed. What occupation was there with which she 
could fill the hours that threatened to hang so 
heavily on her hands? Her cousins had no lack of 
occupations, but they were not occupations which 
she could share. In Margaret’s religious interests 
she could take no part; and even if her deep 
mourning had not debarrfed her from Helen’s social 
engagements, she would have felt herself too much 
a stranger to take pleasure in them. For the peo- 
ple, who made up this world on which she had 
fallen, were bound together by those ties of long 
acquaintance, of close associations, and of common 
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interests, which are much larger in small than in 
large places. 

Rénée never felt herself so much a foreigner as 
when she was among a group of Helen’s young 
friends. The subjects and people they discussed 
were not more strange to her than their way of 
looking at things and the tone which pervaded their 
conversation. It was such a tone as would be ob- 
served in almost any assemblage of American 
girls—pure-hearted and well-bred, for the most 
part, but chiefly intent upon extracting from life 
all the pleasure it might contain; upon claiming all 
their rights to “a good time,” and upon keeping 
fully abreast with the world in the matter of fash- 
ions. If any supernatural element, any sense of 
recognized duty to God or man, entered into the 
comprehension of these gay and pleasant young 
people, Rénée could detect no trace of it, and their 
absolute ignoring of every religious influence 
seemed to her positively pagan. That this ignoring 
was not quite so complete as it appeared, was a 
fact which she had no means of ascertaining. In 
the gayety of their youth, they put religion aside 
as a dull and tiresome thing, to which they paid 
sufficient observance by going to church on Sun- 
day; but religious belief and reverence had been 
indoctrinated into them, and, as the sobering pro- 
cess of time went on, its influence would appear in 
their lives. For, up to the present time, unbelief 
has been almost unknown among the Southern peo- 
ple. They have held steadfastly to such forms of 
doctrine as their fathers bequeathed to them; their 
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respect for religion has been great, and their mo- 
rals singularly pure. How long this state of things 
will continue, under the influence of a public-school 
system borrowed from New England, we can not 
tell with certainty; but we have every reason to 
fear that another generation will have a different 
tale of “progress” to tell. 

Rénée longed for a word of counsel, as she de- 
bated in her mind the problem of the occupation 
of her time. But there was no one to whom she 
could turn for such a word,—from whom she could 
ask suggestions or assistance. In her perplexity, 
she opened one of the books which she had brought 
from France, and the first words on which her eyes 
fell were these: “ ‘If I dared I would ask God why 
I am in this world? What am I doing here? What 
have I to do? I know not. My days pass uselessly ; 
neither do I regret them. If I could only do some 
good to myself or another, were it but for a minute 
each day? Ah, me!” broke in the writer,* “what 
was easier.? I had but to take a glass of water and 
give it to the poor.” 

The book fell from Rénée’s hand. She had her 
answer. But it was an answer which required re- 
flection. It is true that the poor are always with 
us, and that there is no spot of earth where pov- 
erty in some form does not offer a field for Chris- 
tian charity; but as the characteristics of the poor 
differ exceedingly, so do the means for aiding them. 
And here again the young girl felt herself a for- 
eigner. “I know not how to approach these people,” 
she thought. “I might make mistakes—I might do 
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harm instead of good. I must wait. When the 
priest comes—and surely he will come,—I can ask 
him what it is best to do.” 

Even the making of a resolution is sometimes a 
relief, though the time for executing it may be 

* Eugénie de Guérin. 
delayed. Rénée felt as if she had gained something 
after her resolution was made; and presently, when 
she went down-stairs to take her place at the tea- 
table, some of the wistful shadows that had begun 
to gather around her eyes were gone. 

Bertie, who sat opposite to her, observed this; 
for he noticed her face very closely, finding a fas- 
cination which increased with time in the gentle 
beauty that. struck him at first, and he had per- 
ceived the underlying sadness which she had 
striven to conceal. This evening the soft eyes were 
brighter, and there was a peaceful expression in the 
lines of her countenance. He smiled to himself, and 
made it his first business after tea to beguile her 
out of the SrA Ie noom: to a side piazza opening 
on the garden. ; 

The air of the spring evening was full of frag- 
rance, and Rénée smiled as she pointed to the silver 
crescent of the new moon hanging in the western 
sky. “Was it that you wished me to see?” she 
asked. 

“I was not thinking of it,” Bertie answered; 
“but, since it is your first new moon in Clarendon, 
I am glad that you see it so clearly. You know the 
old superstition about it being bad luck to see the 
new moon through the boughs of trees, I suppose?” 


me 
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“Yes, I have heard it,” she answered; “and some- 
thing about silver, too; but one does not heed such 
nonsense.” 

“There are times when we are all more or less 
inclined to heed it,” he said. “At some critical 
moment, when our fortunes in some way are hang- 
ing in suspense, we are none of us too wise not to 
have our spirits elevated or depressed by an omen 
of this kind.” 

“But at such a time we have certainly commend- . 
ed our fortunes to God,” said Rénée; “and if we 
have faith in Him, how can a trifling omen affect 
us?” 

“Oh, who has faith—in that way? said Bertie, 
hastily. “I doubt whether any one has. We pray 
to God, but we don’t really expect Him to inter- 
fere in our personal affairs.” 

“Then I do not see why you should pray to Him 
at all,” said Rénée, simply. 

The young man. looked at the silver crescent for 
an instant before he answered. Then he said: 
“Sometimes I ask myself that question. But if He 
exists, and if He is our Creator, I suppose that we 
owe Him some homage of the kind. At least that 
is how the matter appears to me.” 

Rénée was too much aghast to smile at his tone, 
—at the desire which he evidently felt to pay, in a 
gentlemanly fashion, whatever respect was due to 
the vague and distant Deity that Protestantism had 
revealed to him. “If God exists, and if He is our 
Creator !’’—she was as much shocked by the doubt 
implied on both points as Mr. Leigh would. have 
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been, could he have heard his son’s speech. 

“I do not think that you have much faith in God 
at all,” she said, with a little hesitation. “A God 
of whose existence you are doubtful has certainly 
no practical existence for you.” 

“Perhaps not,” he said, frankly. “I confess I do 
not think about the matter a great deal. But one 
can not take up a magazine or a review in these 
days without seeing how the current of thought is 
setting. Of course, however, I do not want to dis- 
cuss the matter with you. I know that your re- 
ligion does not allow you to have any opinions of 
your own. But mine, you see, is more liberal.” 

“So it appears,” said Rénée, with a little uncon- 
scious sarcasm. “My religion does not allow me to 
doubt the existence of God. And I can not imag- 
ine,” she added, as if to herself,’ “why any one 
should wish to doubt it.” 

“That is what Adrian Stanmore says,” answered 
Bertie. “TI tell him that it is the determination to 
believe that keeps half the religious systems of the 
world alive— By the way, yonder he is!” The 
speaker broke off with a smile. 

Rénée turned her head, and, glancing through the 
open window behind her into the lighted drawing- 
room, saw a man entering whom there was an in- 
stantaneous movement on the part of all present 
to welcome. She had cause to know this man well 
afterwards, but she never forgot the first impres- | 
sion which his appearance made upon her. 

He was very slender, and not above medium 

height, with a presence striking by reason of its 
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refinement and delicacy,—a refinement of the high- 
est order, and a delicacy painfully suggestive of that 
wearing away of the scabbard by the blade of 
which we hear more than we see, but which is 
nevertheless to be seen, now and then. A face, that 
had been very handsome in early youth, was 
marked by premature lines of care, yet was still an 
eminently attractive face. Fair hair curled closely 
about the brow, which was broad rather than high, 
and under which was set very deeply a pair of eyes 
so clear and intent in their gaze that people who 
had anything to conceal rarely cared to meet them. 
The nose was almost feminine in outline; and, al- 
though a heavy, fair moustache concealed’ some- 
what the shape of the mouth, it could not conceal 
the sweetness of its smile; while in striking con- 
trast to the delicacy of the upper features was the 
firmly moulded, masculine chin, clean-shaven, and 
full of character. 

Rénée looked at the newcomer for so long that 
Bertie, struck by her silence, said: ‘Well, what do 
you think of him?” _ 

“I think,” she answered, “that he has a very in- 
teresting face. But what a sad one!” 

“Sad!” repeated Bertie, with some surprise. “So 
it is, when you see it at rest; but he does not look 
sad just now.” 

“No; he looks very bright and pleased,” said 
Rénée; “but one perceives that this expression is 
merely passing, and that the real expression—that 
settled character of the face—is sad. He looks as 
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if he had suffered very much,—as if he had an un- 
limited capacity for suffering.” 

“You are a close observer,” said Bertie, with in- 
creasing surprise. “Do you read everybody like 
that? If so, one had better be afraid of you. It 
is quite true about Adrian. He has an unlimited 
capacity for suffering, and it has been well tested 
in many ways. But he is one of the least gloomy - 
people that I ever knew.” 

“Oh, that is a different thing!’ said Rénée. “I 
should not think that there was a trace of gloom 
' about him— And there comes somebody about 
whom there is not a trace of sadness,” she added. 

It was Ferris who entered the drawing-room at 
the instant, and whose appearance formed indeed 
as great a contrast to that of Adrian Stanmore as 
it is possible to imagine. The delicate refinement, 
the air of care and thought, the susceptible organ- 
ization, perceptible in every physical trait of the 
one, seemed intensified when placed by the side of 
the strong vitality, the physique abounding in flesh 
and color, the evident self-complacency and satis- 
faction with life of the other. Yet, in his own way, 
the latter was a handsome and even an intellectual 
man. Bold, well cut features, a complexion inclin- 
ing to florid, but as yet only inclining, with a rich 
dash of auburn color in hair and beard, made up 
a very good-looking physiognomy; while his air of 
confident assurance testified that he was one with 
- whom the world went well, and was always likely 
to go well, since he would never lack the prompt- 
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ness to seize opportunity, nor the ability to profit 
by it. 

It was he who presently looked around and asked 
for Rénée. “Is one never to have another glimpse 
of her?” he said to Helen. 

“I think you will find her on the piazza yonder 
with Bertie,” answered Helen. “At least I saw 
them leave the room together a little while ago.” 

Mr. Ferris elevated his brows slightly. He was 
one of those persons who not only see farther into 
a mill-stone than any one else, but who often see 
more than the mill-stone contains. “Already!” he 
said to himself. Aloud he said, “I could not be so 
indiscreet as to disturb a tête-à-tête of the kind.” 

“Of the kind’ !—what kind?” said Helen. “You 
surely don’t think there is anything sentimental 
going on between Rénée and Bertie?” 

“Such things have been heard of,” said Mr. 
Ferris. 

“Well, they are not heard of here—yet,” said the 
young lady. “It is nonsense. Go at once and re- 
new your acquaintance with her, if you care to do 
so. Bertie can introduce you again, if she has for- 
- gotten you.” 

The suggestion was not flattering to the self-love 
of the gentleman, but he did not resent it. It- 
chanced that Rénée, followed by her cousin, re- 
entered the room at the moment, and he at once 
rose and moved toward her. = 

Adrian Stanmore’s quiet, searching glance fol- 
lowed him and rested on the girl, whose deep 
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mourning seemed to throw into relief the exquisite 
type of her beauty. 

“So that is your cousin,” he said to Helen. “I 
heard of her arriv l 

“Yes. Is she not lovely 2” said Helen, with honest 
enthusiasm. “And, as far as one can judge on a 
brief acquaintance, she seems as lovely in disposi- 
tion as in appearance.” 

“Appearance of such a kind as that rarely belies 
disposition,” he said, smiling. “It is a charming 
face—one’s ideal of St. Agnes. Certainly, 


. If any painter drew her, 
He would paint her unaware 
With a halo round her hair.’ ” 


“I knew that she would please your taste,” said 
Helen. “But, speaking of saints, she is a devoted 
Roman Catholic.” 

“Is she?” he said. ‘Well, there are many things 
which we might imitate with advantage in the de- 
votion of Roman Catholics. But will she not miss 
her church very much here?” 

“I am afraid she will. And, you know, there is 
not a single Catholic in the place with whom she 
can have any association.” 

“Oh, yes, there are a few,” said Mr. Stanmore, 
with another smile; “though I fear she would not 
acknowledge our Catholicity.” 


VI. 


O far from acknowledging the spurious Cath- 
olicity of which Adrian Stanmore spoke, Rénée 
felt something of the same shrinking from him 
that she was conscious of with Mr. Craven, though 
in less degree. The emphasis laid on the religious 
element of his character, and the words, “he was 
preparing for the ministry,” might not alone have 
produced this effect, though the ideas which they 
suggested were not pleasant to her; but he had 
been talked of more than once during the days she 
had been in her new home, and Margaret had dwelt 
with unction on his zeal and good work. “He is 
really of as much use to Mr. Craven as an assist- 
ant clergyman would be,” she said, as if this were 
the highest praise possible. “Though he works so 
hard all day—for he is in charge of the largest 
factory here (and think of that, for an A. M. of the 
University of !)—he finds time to teach a 
night-school,—of course purely charitable,—and 
every Sunday afternoon he holds lay services in a 
small chapel that papa has built for his operatives, 
where Mr. Craven can only attend occasionally.” 
Rénée, as she listened to this and much more of 
the same order, and as she heard that all the fruit 
of the man’s hard and uncongenial labor had been 
for years devoted to the support of his stepmother 
and the education of his half-brothers,—while, with 
55 
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heart set on the service of God, he had given to that 
service all such shreds of time as other men would 
have given to rest and relaxation,—felt that such 
a life was truly admirable, but none the less de- 
sired to admire it at a distance. For where there 
was so much religious zeal she was quite sure that 
there must be also strong religious prejudice; and, 
already, she had learned from Margaret what Prot- 
estant religious prejudice is—how intense, how self- 
satisfied, how absolutely deaf to reason. The sub- 
ject had only been touched upon once or twice—for 
Margaret bore in mind her father’s prohibition,— 
but on those occasions she had not hesitated to in- 
form Rénée, with mild obstinacy, that she was very 
ill-informed regarding the tenets of her own relig- 
ion, and that she (Margaret) knew much more 
about them. “Of course, however, that is natural,” 
she added, patronizingly; “for Mr. Craven has de- 
voted great attention to the points in dispute be- 
tween the two churches, and I have often heard 
him preach and talk upon them.” 

“I was not aware,” said Rénée, with outward 
quiet, though some natural inward irritation, “that 
there were any points in dispute, unless disputing 
can be done by one side alone. There is, with the 
Catholic Church, only a question of condemned doc- 
trines.”’ 

But, though she was thus able to ward off attacks 
with dignity, she had acquired some knowledge of 
the strength of Protestant animosity, and the depth 
of Protestant prejudice. It was a revelation to her, 
and one full of pain and sadness,—pain that the 
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tender mother of humanity could be so minunder- 
stood, and sadness for those who would never know 
her because they persistently closed their eyes and 
refused to be enlightened with regard to her. “The 
obstacle is in their will,” said Rénée to herself, with 
a sense of amazement that such a thing was pos- 
sible,—that people could desire anything save to 
know the truth, whatever that truth might be. 
Having learned that such a thing was possible, 
however, she felt quite certain that Adrian Stan- 
more would be an example of it, and hence she 
preferred to respect his good intentions and ad- 


- mire his self-sacrifice from a distance. On this 


evening, therefore, she was glad that it was Ferris 
who approached her. He was soon assured of her 
recollection; and, since it was in her nature to be 
gently courteous to every one, and in his to make 
himself as agreeable as possible, they were soon 
talking like old acquaintances. Their conversation, 
however, was, in reality, that of new acquaintances, 
—that is, of people who know little or nothing of 
each other’s thoughts, tastes, or opinions, and 
whose conversation, therefore, resembles a Journey 
into a new country, with a discovery attending 
every step. There was one fact, and one only, with 
regard to Rénée, which Ferris knew with certainty, 
and it was characteristic of the man that he lost 
no time in implying, rather than expressing, his 
admiration and respect for the Catholic Church. 
Rénée heard him with pleasure, for it was the first 
cordial word that had been spoken to her on the 
subject. Where there was not openly expressed 
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- disapproval, as with Margaret, there was tacit dis- 
approval and absolute want of sympathy, as with 
Helen and Bertie and Mr. Leigh. The poor child 
felt herself in a cold and alien atmosphere, and 
like a flower turning to the sun, she looked up with 
sweet and graceful brightness when Ferris began 
to speak of the Church, which was to her like the 
thought of native land to a homesick wanderer. 

He began by expressing sympathy for the de 
privation to which she was subjected in the ab- 
sence of church or priest in Clarendon, and then, 
passing easily to other places that he had known, 
spoke of bishops and clergy, and the prospects and ` 
progress of Catholicity, of services and ceremonies, 
with such apparent intimate acquaintance, that 
Rénée involuntarily said, at length: “You talk al- 
most as if you were a Catholic!” 

“T have lived a great deal among Catholics,” he 
answered; “and the services of the Church are so 
attractive, that I always attend them whenever I 
am where they are carried out with effect.” 

“Perhaps, then,” said Rénée, wistfully, “you can 
tell me something of the priest who comes here,— 
what he is like, and where he says Mass?” 

A slight, quickly-repressed expression of disgust 
crossed Ferris’ face. “Oh, no,” he. said, “I know 
nothing whatever about him. I have seen him on 
the street, now and then, that is all. He comes, I 
fancy, very seldom, and only to see some Irish 
laborers and operatives in the lower town. You 
will find, Miss Leigh, that Catholicity is a very 
different thing in Clarendon and in France.” 
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“Catholicity is the same everywhere,” said Rénée. 
“What differs is but the outside garment of cere- 
mony. Sacraments and doctrine are the same in 
Clarendon and in France.” 

“No doubt,” said Ferris. “But it is the differ- 
ence of the outside garment which makes it a dif- 
ferent thing to—men of the world, like myself.” 

“I fear, then, that you would never have recog- 
nized the Son of God when He hung on the Cross,” 
said Rénée, simply. 

It was a chance shot, but it told with more effect 
than she had anticipated. The young man flushed, 
and for an instant seemed at a loss for words. In- 
deed, before he found them, Helen approached with 
Adrian Stanmore. 
`- After this there was no more said of religion. 
There was some general conversation on indiffer- 
ent subjects, then Helen went to the piano, fol- 
lowed by Ferris, and Rénée found herself tête-à-tête 
with Stanmore. The prejudice—if prejudice be not 
too strong a word—which she had felt against him 
soon vanished under the influence of a personal 
charm of the most real order. There are some at- 
tractions which are transitory, because they are the 
result of a conscious effort on the part of the per- 
son who attracts; there are others which endure, 
because they are the emanation, as it were, of a 
nature at once sincere and gracious. Such a charm 
was that of Stanmore,—a charm which no one ever 
approached him without feeling, and to which 
Rénée speedily yielded on the present occasion. 
Their conversation, too, was for a time like a journey 
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into an unknown country, but a country where they _ 
soon found common friends, for they began to 
speak of French literature, and he showed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with many writers whom for- 
eigners do not usually know; for, as a general rule, 
it is those authors who reflect least honor on French 
literature that are taken to represent it by the ` 
world at large. Insensibly, the conversation glided 
into French, which it was a pleasure to Rénée to 
speak, and which Stanmore spoke with ease and 
purity. They wandered over a wide field; for the 
girl had been brought up by her father to love 
books, and the man possessed a culture which em- 
braced many literatures and touched many subjects. 
As she listened, Rénée felt that it was incredible 
that one with such scholarly tastes, such accom- 
plishments, and such refinement could be, as Mar- 
garet said, “in charge of a factory.” But she had 
some fine perceptions, and she understood now the 
poetic delicacy of the upper part of the face, as 
contrasted with the firm resolution of the mouth 
and chin. He might love—he did love passionately 
—the higher pursuits of the mind, but he was none 
the less Duty’s bondsman, bound to the renuncia- . 
tion which she demands of certain souls. 

But in all this pleasant talk and exchange of 
sympathy on intellectual subjects, there was no 
word of the wide spiritual difference which divided 
them. Once or twice the conversation veered to- 
ward this point—as when Stanmore spoke of sev- 
eral distinctively Catholic authors,—but Rénée 
quickly diverted it into another channel. After 
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her late experiences, she had no desire to open the 
subject with any one, but especially she had no de- 
sire to open it with this man, who had been repre- 
sented to her as intensely religious, and devoted to 
the form of belief which represented religion to 
him. So, when their conversation was presently 
ended by Margaret’s claiming Stanmore’s attention, 
and carrying him off with an air of importance to 
discuss certain “church” matters, Rénée was glad 
to feel that no discordant chord had been touched 
between them. 

“How do you like Adrian?” asked Bertie, coming 
up to her as soon as he saw that her attention was 
disengaged. 

“I like him very much,” she answered, frankly 
and cordially. “He gives me the impression of a 
beautiful disposition, and he certainly has a very 
cultivated mind.” 

“A cultivated mind! I should think so,” said 
Bertie. “Why, the tradition of his scholarship 
lingers still at the University of . When I was 
there the professors were continually holding him 
up as a shining example. He was the best classical 
scholar the University has had in many a day, and 
his knowledge of modern languages and modern 
literature is equally good. Think of the irony of 
fate—or I suppose I should say the sense of duty 
—which has put such a man in the position he now 
occupies! He is the virtual head and moving spirit 
of a large business, it is true, but it is a business 
which he dislikes exceedingly, and of which the sole 
end and aim is to make money.” 
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“But why need he occupy such a position?” said 
Rénée. “I mean, why could he not have found more 
congenial employment?” 

“Simply because all employments congenial to his 
taste are badly paid; and, though he cares nothing 
about money for himself, the heavy responsibilities 
which he assumed rendered it absolutely necessary 
that he should make money—make it rapidly, and 
make it in sufficient amount to meet his expenses.” 

“Did his father leave no fortune?” 

“Hardly any at all. He was ruined, like every 
one else, by the war.” 

Rénée asked no more questions, but she looked 
with increased respect at the delicate, care-worn 
face of the man talking to Margaret, and said to 
herself that if they could only steer clear of the 
subject of religion she thought she would like him 
very well. 

She soon found, however, that she was not to see 
much of him. He came to the Leighs’ oftener, per- 
haps, than he went to any other house, for they 
were his best and oldest friends; but even to them 
he came seldom. It appeared from their account 
that he had very little time for mere social visiting. 
His days were devoted to hard labor—the harder, 
because uncongenial; three evenings in the week 
were given to his night school, and for the other 
three .there was always employment when tired 
nature did not demand rest. Therefore Rénée’s ac- 
quaintance with him progressed slowly,—indeed, it 
might be said to remain stationary at a fixed point 
of intellectual sympathy. 
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But there was another person who apparently 
desired to make the sympathy which he offered the 
young stranger as warmly pérsonal as possible. 
This was Ferris. Having a foothold of intimacy 
in the family, he saw her very often, and seldom 
saw her alone without expressing, directly or indi- 
rectly, his liking for the Catholic Church. It was, 
he declared, merely the liking of a liberal man for 
that which he admired for its order, its unity, its 
strength and its beauty; but Rénée found pleasure 
even in the expression of such liking as this. It 
was something that any one recognized the glory 
of the King’s Bride here where she was unknown. 
But it did not fail to strike her that Mr. Ferris 
was careful not to express this admiration in pub- 
lic; and, although he did not hesitate to utter his 
scorn of the Protestant sects when talking to her 
alone, he was, nevertheless, exemplary in attending 
the Episcopal services, sang in the choir, and was 
always ready to lend his aid in any church work 
that was on hand. | 

She was by this time becoming accustomed to 
inconsistencies, however, and accepted each fresh 
example as additional proof of some law governing 
this strange world into which she had fallen. And 
it was not long before another example was given 
her. 


VII. 


BOUT this time it occurred to Margaret that it 
would be well if Mr. Craven “made an oppor- 
tunity” to speak to Rénée on the subject of religion. 
When she suggested the matter to him, she said 
nothing of having been worsted in the theological 
encounters which she herself had provoked, ex- 
pressing only her compassion for the “poor child’s” 
position. “It is sad to see her so cut off from all 
religious privileges,” she observed, “when she might 
as well attend our church, if she only knew that 
there is no real difference between it and her own.” 
Mr. Craven looked a little doubtful—perhaps of 
his ability to make this point clear to Rénée,—but 
he only said, after a moment: “Would not your 
father object?” 

“Papa said that he did not wish any religious dis- 
cussion in the family,” answered Margaret. “But I 
am sure that he would not object to your speaking 
to her on the subject, especially if it were intro- 
duced in an easy and natural manner.” 

“I will see what I can do, then,” said Mr. Craven. 

A few days after this an opportunity occurred in 
which the subject could be introduced in an easy 
and natural manner. It was Saturday evening— 
the fourth Saturday since Rénée had been in Clar- 
endon,—and when some allusion was made to the 
services of the next day (Mr. Craven being, as 
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usual, one of the family circle), she could not re- 
press a slight sigh. “How I wish that I could go 
to church to-morrow!” she said, involuntarily. 

“Why should you not?” asked Mr. Craven, turn- 
ing toward her. 

She looked surprised, and colored slightly at the - 
unexpected address. | 

“Because I have no church to go to,” she an- 
swered, quietly. 

“It is true that you have no Roman Church,” he 
said; “but are you not aware that ours is the true 
Catholic Church of this country?” 

“I certainly am not aware of it,” she said, with 
less astonishment at such a statement than she 
might have felt had she not heard it before from 
Margaret. “To talk of one kind of Catholic church 
for one country, and another kind for another 
country, seems to me”—she was tempted to say “an 
insult to intelligence,” but she added instead—‘‘a 
plain contradiction of terms. A church which is 
catholic must, as its name implies, be the same 
everywhere.” 

“In essentials—yes,” said Mr. Craven. “In non- 
essentials, we claim liberty for the genius of differ- 
ent nations. Differences of ritual do not mean dif- 
ferences of doctrine.” 

“They need not mean it,” said Rénée, thinking of 
the Catholic Eastern rites; “but in order to pre- 
serve unity of doctrine there must be union. with 

the central head. You have not that.” 
= “No,” said Mr. Craven, in the tone of one making 
a reluctant admission, “we have not; and I”—he 
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glanced around and saw that the others had melted 
away, leaving him alone with Rénée—“I must say 
honestly for myself that I am of the number of 
those who regret it. But I do not hold that such 
union is essential when we possess true doctrines 
and true orders.” 

Rénée did not feel herself competent to enter 
upon the question of orders, but she said: “I do not 
see how you can possibly be sure that you possess 
true doctrines when you do not acknowledge any 
authority to tell you what is true.” 

“We acknowledge,” he answered—a little sur- 
prised at being put upon his defence, when he had 
intended to expound and instruct—“the Scriptures, 
and the Fathers, and the first five General Coun- 
cils of the Church.” 

Rénée could not repress a smile; for to her, 
brought up in such a different school of thought, 
this seemed absolutely childish. “But,” she said, 
“the Scriptures can not of themselves constitute a 
rule of faith, for every Protestant sect finds differ- 
ent doctrines in them. And the Fathers—you can 
not make them an authority, else you must believe 
all that they declare with regard to the Pope, the 
Sacraments, and the saints—” 

“You have probably never read the Fathers,” in- 
terposed Mr. Craven, rather hastily; “you can 
therefore know little of what they teach.” 

“I know sufficiently to be sure that they teach all 
of those things,” said Rénée; “the necessity of _ 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Pope, the 
Seven Sacraments, the Real Presence—” 
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“Oh! for the matter of that, I believe in the Real 
Presence,” said Mr. Craven; “though it is a subject 
on which one must speak with caution—in public 
—as yet.’ 

Rénée looked at him with unconscious scorn in 
her eyes. “What is that but denying Our Lord?” 
she said. “If you believe, are you not bound to 
confess Him and His truth before men? But your 
Church certainly does not believe it; for Helen 
showed me, the other day, your table of Articles—” 

Mr. Craven could not suppress a slight grimace, 
like that of one in pain. “Forgive me,” he said, 
“but really these subjects are too deep to discuss 
with a lady. There are theological and historical 
questions involved which—it would be difficult to 
make you understand.” | 

“It would certainly be difficult to make me un- 
derstand the catholicity of a church which allows 
its ministers to deny or declare truths that with its 
own mouth it denounces in the strongest terms,” 
said Rénée. 

She was almost sorry for the man before her at 
this moment. He shrank perceptibly, as if her 
. words were echoes of what his own conscience may 
have suggested. But he seemed to shake off the 
impression after an instant. 

“I have not the faintest doubt of the catholicity 
of my church,” he said, firmly—‘‘not the very faint- 
est. She fell under unfortunate influences at the 
time of the Reformation, and those Articles by no 
means represent her faith. But there has been a 
great revival of Catholic principles, and we hope 
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before long to lead the people back to belief in all 
the doctrines that have been—a—for a time ob- 
scured. If you would do me the honor to go to 
hear my sermon to-morrow, I do not think you 
would find anything in it contrary to the teaching 
of your Church.” 

Rénée shook her head. “It is impossible that I 
can go to hear you,” she replied; “but if you taught 
all Catholic doctrine, it could not bring you within 
the Catholic Church.” She hesitated for an instant, 
then her voice sank a little as she added: “It could 
only make it worse for you to remain outside of 
that Church.” 

The clergyman drew himself up and threw back 
his head. It was a very novel thing for him—ac- 
customed to deference and to having his words lis- 
tened to, especially by the feminine members of his 
flock, as those of an oracle—to be admonished in 
this manner, and that by a girl whom he had un- 
dertaken to instruct. Perhaps, with that curious 
darkness of the understanding, which afflicts men 
of his order, he had never perceived his own flag- 
rant inconsistency until he read if in Rénée’s clear 
and scornful eyes. But it was a partial recognition 
at best,—one which angered rather than enlightened 
him. He had no honest love of truth. Like all of 
his class, he simply picked out such doctrines as 
pleased him, and neither gave allegiance to his own 
“church’’—which, as Rénée reminded him, de- 
nounced them—nor to the great Church that pro- 
claimed them without ceasing in the face of here- 
tics and infidels. 
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“T am sorry,” he said, after a moment’s pause, 
“that this discussion does not seem likely to effect 
=- any good end. You have quite mistaken the point 
of it. I only wish to assure you of the catholicity | 
of my church; but since I perceive that you are de- 
termined not to be convinced, we will drop the 
subject.” 

“Finally, if you please,” said Rénée. 

And finally it was. Never again was she trou- 
bled by any allusion to religion from Mr. Craven,— 
indeed, she was rarely troubled by Mr. Craven at 
all. After this he not only avoided her in the most 
marked manner, but if his eyes ever fell on her, 
she felt that they expressed dislike. His self-con- 
sciousnss never let him forget how her eyes had 
looked him through. 

But this is an anticipation. On the evening in 
question, about half an hour after he had left her, 
there was a sharp peal at the door-bell, which 
echoed through the house, and made Helen, with a 
start and a glance at the clock, say: “Dear me! 
who can that be?” Bertie was summoned, a deep- 
voiced conference in the hall took place, and then 
the young man, returning, went up to Rénée. | 

“A man out here,” he said—“Corrigan is his 
name—one of the foremen of our factory—has 
come to tell me that the priest has arrived in Clar- 
endon quite unexpectedly, and that there will be © 
services at his house to-morrow morning. Do you 
care to go?” 

“Care to go?” repeated Rénée. She sprang from 
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her chair in her sudden eagerness and delight. “Oh, 
how glad I shall be! Did he say what hour?” 

“Yes; eight o'clock. It strikes me as uncommonly 
and uncomfortably early.” 

“Not for Mass. But can I not speak to this man?” 

“Certainly. Come into the hall.” 

So Rénée went out into the hall, where a stal- 
wart man, of unmistakably Celtic appearance, stood 
under the light. 

“Thank you very much for coming to let me know 
that the priest has arrived,” she said, going up to 
him. “I should have been grieved to miss Mass to-. 
morrow, and I had no idea that a priest was in 
town.” ) 

“He only arrived very unexpectedly to us all, late 
this evening, miss,” answered the man; “and I 
came here at once, because Mr. Bertie asked me 
some two or three weeks ago to let him know as 
soon as the priest came.” 

“It was for me that he wanted to know,” said 
Rénée, with a grateful glance at Bertie. “He tells 
me that Mass will be at eight to-morrow morning.” 

The man laughed a little. “Well, eight’s the time 
always set,” he said; “but it’s nearer nine before 
Mass begins; for there’s always so many confes- 
sions to hear.” 

“That is what I wanted to ask,” said Rénée— 
“whether I should have to come very much in ad- 
vance of the hour in order to go to confession.” 

Mr. Corrigan shook his head. “Hight will be 
time enough,” he said. “Confessions are never over 
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by that time, and it’s bad for a delicate person to 
fast so long.” 

Rénée smiled. “I am not so delicate as I look, 
perhaps,” she said; “but I am obliged for your con- 
sideration, and I will be at—your house, is it not? 
—by eight.” 

Mr. Corrigan being dismissed, she turned to Bertie. 

“Now,” she said, “you must tell me exactly how 
I am to go to his house in the morning. I am be- 
ginning to know Clarendon very well.” 

“You do not know the part of Clarendon where 
Corrigan’s home is,” said Bertie. “I will take you 
there.” 

“You are very kind; but that is really unne- 
cessary.” 

“Unnecessary or not, I shall not think of letting 
you go alone,” said the young men, decidedly. “But 
are you obliged to fast? I can easily order some 
breakfast to be ready before we go.” 

“I am obliged to fast if I would approach the 
Sacraments,” said Rénée. “But that is nothing. I 
am only too happy to have the opportunity. Good- 
night, dear Bertie. I am so much obliged to you 
for speaking to that man!” 

She ran up-stairs, too light-hearted to walk; and 
Bertie stcod below, gazing after her with a sense 
of amazement. She seemed to radiate happiness; 
and for what? Because she had heard that a priest 
was in town and would say Mass the next morning! 

The young man shook his head as one shakes it 
over a problem. “There is something very extra- 
ordinary about this religion,” he thought. _ 


VIII. 


HEN Rénée waked the next morning, it was 
with a sense of happiness, the cause of which 
she did not, for an instant, remember. Then, like 
a ray of light, it flashed across her mind that she 
was to have an opportunity at last of attending the 
Holy Sacrifice. She sprang from her bed and be- 
gan to dress quickly, although the hour was yet 
early. But she wanted time to think and prepare 
herself for the Sacraments, knowing that the house 
to which she was going was not like a church, — 
that she could not there command the quiet neces- 
sary for recollection. 

It was a May morning of exquisite freshness 
and beauty, full of the fragrance of flowers, the 
song of birds. Rénée opened her window and stood 
for a moment looking out on the radiant face of 
nature, while her heart lifted itself to God. Then 
she turned and knelt before her little oratory, rais- 
ing her eyes to the sweet face of the Heavenly 
Mother, who seemed to smile, as if sharing in her 
happiness. Perfect silence reigned all around; not 
even the servants were stirring yet in the house; 
only a bird on the bough of a tree near her win- 
dow seemed pouring out its heart in gladness, as she 
opened her book of devotions. 

An hour later she went down-stairs, and found 
Bertie awaiting her. He smiled when he saw her; 
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for her countenance was like “the mirror of the 
morning,” and smiles seemed the only fitting greet- 
ing for it. She looked more than ever, he thought, 
something between an angel and a child, with this 
air of seraphic content; and he marvelled again 
over the extraordinary fact that it should be due 
to a cause which seemed to him strangely inade- 
quate to produce such an effect. 

They passed out of the house, walked through 
the shaded grounds, and were on the street before 
many words had been exchanged between them. 
Rénée would have been glad not to talk at all, but 
Bertie saw no reason why he should be condemned 
to a silent walk, so he presently said: “Since it 
makes you so happy to be able to go to church, I 
am sorry that you should have so few opportunities 
to go.” 

“I am sorry, too,” she said, simply; “and not 
only for myself. It is terrible for the poor Cath- 
olics who are here; and terrible also to think of a 
place where the Holy Sacrifice is offered so seldom, 
and where the Blessed Sacrament can, of course, 
never be kept.” 

She spoke out of the fulness of her heart, but to 
Bertie it was as if she had uttered the words in an 
unknown tongue. He looked at her for an instant 
before he said, slowly: “I suppose you mean the 
Host? But what difference does it make whether 
or not It is kept?” 

“What difference!” It was her turn to regard 
him with surprise. Even yet she had not fath- 
omed the depths of Protestant ignorance. “It is 
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the difference of having Our Lord with us or away 
from us; that is all,” she said. 

“How can that be,” he asked, “when you believe 
that He is God, and that God is everywhere?” 

“As God, He is everywhere,” she answered, in 
the familiar words of the Catechism; “but as God 
and Man, He is only in heaven and in the Holy 
Eucharist.” 

Bertie shook his head mechanically. His mental 
attitude was that one of doubt and dissent which is 
instinctive with Protestants; but the distinction 
thus made so clearly and precisely was altogether 
new to him, and he did not care to acknowledge 
how hazy were his ideas with regard to that Di- 
vine Person who was dimly known to him as 
“Christ.” After another pause, he said: “I sup- 
pose that is why Catholics are always anxious for 
a church. But it will be a long time before there 
is one in Clarendon.” 

“Because there are so few Catholics?” Rénée 
asked. - 

“Because they are not only few, but very poor. 
This man Corrigan, to whose house you are going, 
is the best among them, in point of means.” 

Rénée did not answer for a moment. She was 
looking down, reflecting, when an exclamation from 
Bertie made her raise her eyes, and she found that 
they were confronting Adrian Stanmore. “Why, 
what are you doing out at this hour of the morn- 
ing?” Bertie was saying. 

“The question would come better from me,” an- 
swered Stanmore, smiling. “I have been to an 
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early service at St. Barnabas’; but you—I can only 
suppose that Miss Leigh has brought you out.” 

“His kindness, rather, has brought him out,” said 
Rénée. “He is taking me to Mass.” 

“Indeed!” Mr. Stanmore looked surprised. “I 
was not aware that any services of your Church 
were held in Clarendon.” 

“They are held, very seldom, in a private house,” 
said Bertie. “Of course I could not let her go alone. 
Can’t you dine with us to-day, Adrian? Sunday 
ought to be an off-day with you.” 

“On the contrary, it is a day when I have very 
little leisure,” Stanmore answered. “I can not dine 
with you, but Pll try to look in this evening.” He 
hesitated an instant, then said to Rénée, in a lower 
tone: “I am very glad that you have the happi- 
ness of your Church services this morning,” bowed, 
and passed on. 

-The girl looked after him wistfully for an in- 
stant. “What a pity!” she said, as if to herself. 

“What is it that is a pity?” Bertie asked, catch- 
ing the words. 

She colored a little. “Only,” she answered, “that 
any one who seems so good as Mr. Stanmore should 
not have—should not be—” 

“A Romanist—I beg your pardon, a Catholic?” 
said Bertie, with a smile. “But you ought to be 
willing for us to have some good people, too.” 

They had now reached the lower town, and on 
a back street found the dwelling of Corrigan,—one 
of a number of small houses newly and cheaply 
erected. “It is on this row,” said Bertie, as they 
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entered the street; “but I don’t know which house 
exactly.” 

There proved, however, no difficulty in determin- 
ing which house it was. Around the gate hung a 
knot of men in painfully evident Sunday clothes, 
who lifted their hats as Bertie drew near. In the 
small yard others were gathered, while the house 
seemed overflowing with people. 

“Why, here is a congregation sufficient for a 
church!” said Rénée, with surprise. 

“Less than you think,” answered Bertie. “The 
house is so small that a dozen or two would crowd 
it. Well, Corrigan,’—as the owner advanced to 
meet them,—‘“where is my cousin to go?” 

“Good morning, Miss Leigh!” said Mr. Corrigan. 
“Will you please walk this way?” . 

Rénée followed him, and was conducted through 
a passage hardly more than three feet wide into 
a room about fourteen feet square, in which a dozen 
or so people, chiefly women, were crowded, busy 
with their prayer-books; but not too much absorbed 
to glance up curiously at the young stranger sud- 
- denly introduced among them. | 
Mr. Corrigan called his wife—a sensible, mother- 
_ly-looking woman,—presented Rénée to her, and 
- then himself withdrew. ‘“Ye’ll sit down, Miss 
Leigh,” said Mrs. Corrigan, looking with evident 
„admiration at the fair face and elegant figure. “It’s 
a small place, and we're a trifle crowded; for the 
Father’s hearing confession in the parlor; but if 
ye'll sit down a bit, I don’t think there’s many more 
to go to confession.” 
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“But I want to go myself,” said Rénée. 

“Well, then, as soon as the next one comes out 
of three,” said Mrs. Corrigan, pointing to a door 
across the passage, “just walk right in.” 

When the next one—a woman, who filled the 
doorway—came out, Rénée, therefore, went in and 
found herself in a room very little larger than the 
one she had left, with a small improvised altar 
erected in one corner, near which sat a priest in an 
ordinary chair, with his hand shielding his face. 

The poverty of all the arrangements struck her 
so forcibly that for a moment she was hardly able 
to advance. This to represent a sanctuary of the 
great Church of God! this a place to receive the 
Sacraments! this an altar for the Son of God to 
descend upon! Her breath almost stopped for an 
instant; then, with the thought, “It is not worse 
than Bethlehem,” she went forward, knelt on the 
floor, and began her confession. 

The Mass which followed—nearly an hour later, 
for there were many confessions—was to Rénée the 
strangest at which she had ever assisted. In this 
confined room, with not a single pomp of ritual, to 
‘hear the familiar words which she had so often 
heard mingling with music and incense under great 
cathedral roofs, and in chapels where Art had done 
her utmost as handmaid of Religion, was an alto- 
gether new and confusing experience. But present- 
ly astonishment was lost in a sense of the marvellous 
goodness of Him who came as readily to this poor 
‘shrine as to the grandest altar ever erected by man, 
and in pain that there should be so few hearts to 
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do Him honor. She thought of the multitudes fill- 

ing the streets as the hour for services in the dif- 
ferent “churches” drew near, while only this hand- 
ful of the poor and socially despised were gathered 
to adore their Creator and Lord, who again, as of 
old, had not “where to lay His head.” The infinite 
pity of it smote on the girl’s heart, until she real- 
ized the passion which fills the hearts of those who 
go forth to bear the light of faith to heathen na- 
tions; for what heathens could be more ignorant 
than the robbed and disinherited generations around 
her, whom the revolt of their forefathers had cast 
out of the household of God, and who passed by 
with presumption as great, and self-satisfaction as 
blind, as that with which the scribes and pharisees 
regarded Him whom they recognized only as the 
carpenter’s Son? 

Suddenly the tiny bell of the server rang for the 
Consecration; and at that moment, as if it had 
been a signal, a clash of bells pealed out on the air 
from every steeple in Clarendon, unconsciously, as 
it were in their own despite, joining in homage to. 
the God who had descended upon this lowly. altar. 
The sound thrilled to Réné’s heart, recalling the 
great religious ceremonials which she had wit- 
nessed in Catholic Europe, when at the moment of 
the Elevation of the Host the bells of a whole city 
joined with the cannon of its forts in one great act 
of faith and praise. But here she could only think 
of the words of the great Apostle of the Gentiles to 
the men of Athens, “What, therefore, you worship 
without knowing ....” She lifted her eyes to the 
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Divine Victim. “O dear Lord,” she sighed, “reveal 
Thyself to them! Thou hast said that, being lifted 
up, Thou wouldst draw all hearts to Thee; draw, 
then, these hearts, some of which truly love and 
desire to serve Thee. Let them no longer follow 
vain dreams and empty rites, but give them light 
to know and grace to acknowledge Thee.” 

At the end of the Mass, when the priest turned 
to read the Gospel and say a few words to the peo- 
ple, Rénée saw for the first time, clearly, what 
manner of man he was. Not more than forty years 
of age, tall and slender, with a refined face and 
dark, penetrating, yet kindly eyes, his appearance 
was altogether attractive, and his voice and man- 
ner not less pleasing. His words of instruction 
and counsel were simple, but admirably adapted to 
the needs of his hearers. And when, in conclusion, 
he bade them remember how precious was the gift 
of faith which they possessed, how great a responsi- 
bility it imposed upon them to bear it worthily, and 
how they should pray, if they could do no more, 
for the conversion of those around them,, Rénée felt 
as if the words were addressed to herself, and she 
knew that the desires which filled her heart would 
find comprehension and sympathy. 

When all was over, and the little congregation 
were dispersing, she paused to speak to Mrs. Cor- 
rigan. “Will you kindly tell the Father,” she said 
—“I do not know his name—” 

“Father Gerard” said Mrs. Corrigan. 

“Will you tell Father Gerard, then, that I will not 
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_ disturb him now, but that I shall return this after- 
noon to see him?” 

“Sure he’ll go to see you,” said Mrs. Corrigan, 
promptly. ‘Tm sure of that.” 

“I shall be delighted if he is so kind,” replied 
Rénée; “but I can not ask it of him. He must have 
much to do. How long does he usually remain in 
Clarendon?” 

“Generally two or three days.” 

“Ah, then, I shall be able to see him to-morrow, 
if I can not return this afternoon. Good-morning, 
Mrs. Corrigan; and, if you have no objection, some 
day I will come to see you.” 

“Indeed it’s proud and honored Pll be,” said Mrs. 
Corrigan; and a little later she told her husband 
that the young lady, who was then gone, had “a 
way wid her” as full of sweetness as the May morn- 
ing was full of sunshine. 

Father Gerard, who was present at the com- 
mendation, smiled a little, and then asked who this 
new edition to the Catholics of Clarendon might be. 
“She’s a niece of the gentleman that’s my employ- 
er,” said Corrigan. “Some time ago, Mr. Bertie— 
he’s the son of old Mr. Leigh—told me to let him 
know when the priest came; ‘for,’ says he, ‘I’ve a 
cousin that’s a Catholic, and she wants to know.’ I 
thought this mighty strange; for the Leighs are 
great Protestants, like everybody else in Clarendon; 
but as soon as you came last night, I remembered 
what he said, and went up to Mr. Leigh’s house. 
Mr. Bertie brought his cousin out to speak to me; 
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and if ever I saw a pretty creature and a real lady, 
she is one.” 

“If all her family are Protestant, how does she 
come to be a Catholic?” asked the priest. 

“Oh, she comes from some of the old countries,” 
said Corrigan. “She was never brought up in 
America. You can tell that the first word she 
speaks.” 

“She has a French accent. I was struck with 
that the moment she began to speak,” said Father 
Gerard; “but I thought she was probably a stranger 
—some foreigner who had wandered to Clarendon. 
Has she come here to live, do you know.” 

“I think so,” answered Corrigan. “She’s a ward 
of Mr. Leigh’s, I’ve heard.” 

“Sure I hope she has come to stay,” said Mrs. 
Corrigan. “She looks like one who might bring 
a blessing with her. And a great thing it will be 
for the Catholics, whom the Protestants—bad ’cess 
to ’em!—look down on.” 

The priest shook his head unconsciously. Much 
experience had made him doubtful. 

“This young lady may prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion to our small flock,” he said; “but I am not 
sanguine. I have generally found that a Catholic, 
—especially one who is young and impressionable, 
—placed among wholly Protestant associations and 
surroundings, is in great danger of losing the faith, 
and too often does lose it. Human respect, human 
advantages, human weakness,—all tell powerfully 
against us in such a community as this. I have 
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known so many sad apostasies that I tremble now 
when I see a Catholic in the position of this young 
lady. But I shall go to see her, and do all that I . 
can to strengthen her faith.” 

“T told her you’d be certain to go!” said Mrs. 
Corrigan. 


IX. 


ENEE did not wait for Father Gerard to ful- 

fil his intention of visiting her, but on Sunday 
afternoon, when the whole house was quiet, and no 
one observing her,—for she did not care for Ber- 
tie’s escort again,—she slipped out and took her 
way to the lower town. But she was destined not 
to be left to go alone and in peace. Before she had 
proceeded far on her way, she met Mr. Ferris, who 
stopped and lifted his hat with a look of mingled 
surprise and pleasure. - 

“Miss Leigh!” he said. “It is an event to see 
you on the street,—and on Sunday, too.” 

“This is the second time that I have been on the 
street to-day,” said Rénée, smiling. “I had the hap- 
piness of going to Mass this morning, and now I 
am going to see Father Gerard.” 

The young man said, “Indeed!” and his face 
changed a little; but he turned and walked by her 
side. “If you will allow me,” he said, “I will have 
the pleasure of seeing you to your destination; for, 
if you are going to visit the priest, you are prob- 
ably going to a very rough part of Clarendon.” 

“Not at all,” she said, lifting her head a little 
proudly. “I was there this morning, and it struck 
me as a poor but quiet part of the town. There is 
not the least necessity that I should take you out 
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“Nevertheless, will you not’ permit me the pleas- 
ure of accompanying you?” he asked, more humbly. 
“I can at least pilot you safely.” 

She repeated again that there was no necessity 
for him to do so; but her manner did not forbid 
his attendance, and he walked on by her side, ask- _ 
ing for a moment to what house she was going. 

“To the house of a Mr. Corrigan,” she answered. 
“Bertie says he is a foreman in my uncle’s factory. 
He very kindly came last night to let me know 
that Mass would be said this morning.” | 

“Oh, yes,—an Irishman. I know him by name 
and sight,” said Mr. Ferris. “He is the only Cath- 
olic in Clarendon that I do know, even by sight.” 

“They all seem to be very humble people,” said 
Rénée, quietly; “but it is better to have the poor 
without the rich than the rich without the poor.” 

“It is?” said the young man with a slight laugh. 
He looked up at the Episcopal church, which they 
were passing—its beautiful stone walls, stained- 
glass windows, and general air of exclusive and 
esthetic worship. It occurred to him that such an 
article of belief would not meet ready assent there. 
“But you must find it very disagreeable to come, 
even religiously, in contact with people without re- 
finement?” he said. 

“If they are without refinement, so much the 
more do they need the refining influence of faith,” 
said Rénée. ‘‘But if one found such contact dis- 
agreeable,—if one could forget that poverty has 
been hallowed by Our Lord and all His saints,— 
that, I think, would be very conclusive proof that 
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one had not the spirit of faith oneself, but rather 
the spirit of the world.” 

She had not intended to administer a rebuke, but 
Ferris colored as if he had received one. After a 
moment, however, he said coolly: ‘The inference 
would be both just and correct. It is the spirit of 
the world that most of us have, and as little as pos- 
sible of the spirit of ‘faith. The truth is,’—he 
sighed,—“faith demands too many sacrifices. If 
one wishes—if one is determined to advance in the 
world, one must be guided by the spirit of the 
world. There is no help for that, Miss Leigh.” 

“There is certainly help for it,’ said Rénée, 
“since your choice is made by a deliberate act of 
the will. You could choose differently if you 
would.” 

“I am not of the stuff of which martyrs are 
made,” he said. “If I followed my convictions I 
should be a Catholic; but it would be an act of sui- 
cide, so far as my worldly prospects are concerned. 
Of course, you are altogether differently placed; 
but I think that even you will find that you can 
not keep your faith in such an atmosphere as this. 
It alienates you from all the life and sympathies of 
the people around you.” 

She looked at him, half in wonder, half in scorn. 
“And is that to be compared with alienating one’s 
self from God?” she asked. : 

“Ah,” he answered, with a little uneasy laugh, 
“there are different opinions about that. And, after 
all, it may be true that the mere form of religion 
does not matter.” 
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“In short, you are trying to do what was long 
ago declared impossible,” said Rénée; “to reconcile 
God and Mammon. I am sorry for you, Mr. Fer- 
ris.” 

“You would be sorry if you knew—all,” he said. 
“Some day I may tell you. But pray do not with- 
draw your sympathy because I have been so frank. 
You do not know but that your example, your in- 
fluence, may overcome the influences you despise.” 

_ Rénée was not sanguine on this point; but what 
woman is not moved by such an appeal? And she 
did not forget that the only sympathy offered her 
with regard to her religion since she came to Clar- 
endon had been offered by this man, who had not 
himself the courage to confess it. She looked up, 
therefore, with sincerest compassion in her clear, 
shining eyes. 

“Perhaps you will not be flattered if I repeat 
that I pity you,” she said; “yet what can be more 
pitiable than to see a man making such a choice— 
preferring time to eternity, the praise of men to 
the friendship of God, and worldly advantage to 
the peace of a good conscience? Why do you not 
go away from a place where you are exposed to 
such temptations?” | 

“Because I have laid the foundation of my for- 
tunes here; and I know of no place where the same 
conditions do not exist in more or less degree. Do 
not deceive yourself, Miss Leigh. There are great 
worldly disadvantages attached to being a Catholic 
in this country.” 

“So much the better,’ she answered. “It is a 
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great thing to be allowed to suffer reproach for 
God. ‘Who shall confess Me before men’—that 
promise has sustained martyrs.” 

Ferris shook his head. Evidently, as he said, the 
spirit of the martyrs was lacking in him. He was 
‘silent for a moment, and by that time they had 
reached Mr. Corrigan’s gate, where Rénée dis- 
missed him, and where, indeed, he showed not the 
faintest disposition to enter; for, through the vines 
that draped the low porch, he caught sight of the 
cassock of a priest. 

Rénée went in alone, and Father Gerard closed 
and laid down his breviary when he saw her. He 
recognized her at once, and, when she came up to 
him, greeted her by name,—“for I have heard of 
Miss Leigh,” he said, “and I do not think I can 
mistake in supposing that I see her.” 

“Yes, I am Rénée Leigh,” she answered; “and I 
have come to see you, Father, because I wish to | 
make your acquaintance, and also to talk with you 
of several things.” l 

“Very well,” said Father Gerard, seating himself 
again on the bench from which he had risen, and 
motioning her to a seat by his side. “But I must 
tell you first that you have only anticipated my in- 
tention of going to see you.” 

“I hope you will fulfill it another time,” she said. 
“But I thought that I should come to pay my re- 
spects to you. And perhaps I was a little impa- 
tient to ask you a few questions.” 

“In that case, let us begin at once,” said he, with 
a smile. 
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“Well,” said she wistfully, “the first is, when can 
I hope to see you again,—I mean, when will you 
return to Clarendon? I have never been accustom- 
ed to being so long without approaching the Sacra- © 
ments or entering a church, and it is very hard 
to me.” | 

“I fear it will be two or three months before I 
can return to Clarendon,” said the priest. “I can not 
come often.” 

“Two or three months!’ Rénée fairly gasped. “O 
Father, this is awful! Why can you not come 
oftener? a | 

“Because I have not, unfortunately, the power of 
multiplying myself, or of being in several places at ` 
once,’ was the good-humored reply. “You are a 
stranger, and know little of how we are situated 
here; so I will give you a brief sketch of my life 
and labors. See now, then, in the first place, I am 
stationed in a town called X., which is not less than 
a hundred and thirty miles from Clarendon. At- 
tached to X.—that is, under the charge of the priest 
stationed there—are more than half a dozen mis- 
sion stations, which he is bound to visit once in 
every two or three months. These are almost all 
at considerable distances in opposite directions; one 
for example, is as far in the other direction from 
X. as Clarendon is in this direction. - My parish is, 
therefore, about two hundred and fifty miles long, 
by a hundred or two broad; and I am liable at any 
time to be summoned to any part of it by a sick 
call. So you perceive that it is impossible for me 
to visit the different points very often.” 
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“But,” said Rénée, with mingled astonishment 
and consternation, “is it possible that you alone at- 
tend all these missions?” 

“Yes, I alone,” he answered. “I have asked the 
Bishop for an assistant,—not only because such in- 
cessant travel is very trying, but also because there 
should be one priest always in X. to answer sick- 
calls—but he has none to give me.” | 

“No priest?” ` 

“Not one to spare. What we have are scattered 
over a wide territory, and each has assigned to him 
about twice as much work as he can accomplish.” 

“But why does not the Bishop obtain more 
priests?” asked Rénée. 

Father Gerard shrugged his shoulders. “The 
Bishop has tried to do so,” he answered; “but we 
are very poor down here, ‘and he can not secure 
any volunteers in the-seminaries. The candidates 
for ordination are loth to come to a country where 
the church is purely on a missionary footing; where 
Catholics are few and scattered; where there are 
no churches to speak of, no great functions and 
ceremonies; where there is no Catholic society ; and 
where, above all, poverty is the invariable rule.” 

“But it seems to me,” said Rénée, with amaze- 
ment, “that if they had the true apostolic spirit— 
or indeed any apostolic spirit at all—they would 
long to share in such work as this; for what are 
you doing but laying the foundation of the faith?” 

“Yes,” said the priest, with a sigh. “It is neces- 
sary to pray that the Lord of the harvest may send 
laborers into His harvest, for we need them sorely. 
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-= How many places I know where a mission could be 
established with such good results, but I have 
neither time nor strength to attempt it! Ah, after 
all, there are no such missionaries as the French; 
and if we want—as we do want—men who have 
turned their backs on the world, and who desire 
only to win souls to God; who do not count hard- 
ship, and who laugh at poverty,—or rather who 
embrace it gladly, as the precious treasure which 
it is,—men of tender piety and heroic virtues, we 
must go to France to find them.” 

“Oh, mon Père, how good of you to talk so— 
how good!” said the girl, with tears in her eyes. 
“And they would come—I know they would come, 
if they only knew of the need. You would not ap- 
peal to them in vain.” | 

“I am sure of it,” said Father Gerard; “and I 
wish that we could import one at once for your 
benefit; for your accent tells me that you are 
French. How does it come about?” 

She told him briefly, giving an account of the 
great change in her life which had brought her to 
Clarendon, and adding: “You see that I must cer- 
tainly be here for two years, if not longer. It is 
for this reason that I am so anxious that some 
arrangement should be made by which a priest may 
visit a place oftener.” She hesitated an instant, 
then added, “If it is a question of money, I can 
offer whatever is necessary.” 

“It is somewhat a question of money,” said 
Father Gerard, “as most things are in this world; 
but it is still more a question of the limits of time 
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and human strength. However, I will write again 
to the Bishop, and see what can be done. I sup- 
pose you would be satisfied with a visit once a 
month?” 

“If there was no hope of anything better,” she 
answered. “But is there no prospect of building a 
church here?” F 

He shook his head. “Not the least,” he said. 
“You saw this morning what the congregation is.” 

“I was struck by the fact that there is a very 
good congregation for a foundation,” she replied. 
“The room was crowded.” 

“There are about thirty-five adult Catholics; but 
they are all very poor—barely able to support them- 
selves, and not able to give anything toward build- 
ing a church. The Bishop is overburdened and can 
do nothing, and the case is not so exigent that we 
should feel justified in appealing for aid to Cath- 
olics elsewhere. Apart from the fact that it is the 
most disagreeable duty that can be laid on a priest, 
it is simply impossible that I could leave my mis- 
sions long enough to go on a begging tour.” 

“But if some one would offer to build the church,” 
said Rénée, hesitatingly, “would you—would the 
Bishop—object?” 

“Hardly,” answered Father Gerard, with a smile. 
“But you are not thinking of that, I imagine?” 

He asked the question in jest, so little idea did 
he have that she was thinking of it; but Rénée 
answered, quite seriously: “Yes, I have been think- 
ing of that. It seems to me that it would þe a 
good thing, not only for the Catholics, but for the 
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Protestants. How are they ever to know anything 
about the Church, if they never come into contact 
with it or hear its doctrines preached?” 

“Ah,” said the priest, a little sadly, “do not build 
on any hopes of Protestant conversions. Here and 
there, individuals may be brought into the Church, 
but it is impossible to move the great mass of those 
who have been taught the most pernicious errors, 
and in whose minds respect for authority and 
reverence for holy things never have had a place.” 

“But among them there must be—there are— 
some ‘men of good will,’ ” said Rénée; “and if the 
faith were brought only to one or two of these, 
would it not be a sufficient reward for anything 
that we can do?” 

“Yes,” he answered; “God forbid that I should 
deny it, or that I should throw any obstacle in the 
way of a spirit that is sorely needed among us. 
But tell me, my child, are you able to do this thing? 
It is no trifle to build a church.” 

“How much would it cost?” she asked. 

“It would not be worth while to put up any- 
thing costing less than two thousand dollars,” he 
replied. 

“Oh, then, it is very easy!” said the girl, with a 
smile. “I thought of giving five thousand dollars; 
but I did not know whether that would be enough.” 

“Five thousand!” Father Gerard looked at her 
as if he doubted whether she were in her senses. 
“What is the amount of your fortune?” he asked. 

“I do not know exactly,” she answered; “but my 
yearly income is six thousand dollars. So you see 
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I can easily give five thousand one year, and the 
same amount another year, if necessary.” 

“But you are a minor. Have you control of this 
money ?” 

“Yes: by papa’s will I am to be unrestricted in 
the employment of my income. And what employ- 
ment could be so good as this—here, in his native 
place, to build a church, which will bring Our Lord 
to dwell among a people that know Him not, and 
which may lead some of them to the faith? You 
do not know how my heart aches with pity when 
I look-at them, and how I long to put within their 
reach the treasure of which they were robbed be- 
fore they were born.” 

“God will surely bless a motive of such pure 
charity,” said the priest. “If I understand rightly, 
then, you offer to build a church in Clarendon at 
your sole expense, and I can write to the Bishop to © 
this effect?” 

“To build a church, and to endow it with an 
amount sufficient for the support of a priest,” said 
Rénée; “with the sole condition of a perpetual Mass 
for my parents’ souls.” 

“I have no doubt the Bishop will send you his 
consent and blessing,” said Father Gerard. “Then 
we will talk about details. Meanwhile, I think you 
had better announce your intention to your guard- 
ian, so as to be sure that he has no power to hin- 
der you.” : 

“I am sure that he has none,” said Rénée. “But | 
I will speak to him to-morrow.” 
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“And I will see you before I leave town, to learn 
the result. God bless you, my child!” 

She went away after this; and Mrs. Corrigan, 
coming out of the house a little later, found Father 
Gerard apparently absorbed in thought. He looked 
up with a slight start as she approached, and then 
said, with a smile: “After all, Mrs. Corrigan, I 
think you are right: this young lady has come as 

a blessing to Clarendon.” 


X. 


HE events of this Sunday were not over for 
. Rénée when she left Father Gerard, with a 
light heart, and a step as light as her heart. As 
she met Ferris in going, she was destined to meet 
another acquaintance in returning. It chanced that 
after leaving Corrigan’s she took a wrong street, 
and, in her ignorance of the lower town, went on, 
unconscious of her mistake, until she found herself 
among the factories by the river. She looked around 
in dismay, not knowing exactly how to retrace her 
steps, and not seeing any one whom she could ask, 
when suddenly the door of a plain and unpretend- 
ing building, which she had hardly noticed, opened, 
and a number of young people and children came 
out. She stopped, and was about to ask her way 
of them, when she unexpectedly perceived a fa- 
miliar face in their rear. Mr. Stanmore was also 
issuing from the door, and, as he paused on the 
steps to lock it he glanced down and met the eyes 
uplifted to him. In a moment he had descended, and 
gone to the young lady hesitating on the sidewalk. 
. “Tg there anything I can do for you, Miss Leigh?” 
he asked, answering the appeal of her attitude and 
glance. 

“Yes, if you will be so kind, Mr. Stanmore,” she 
answered. ‘You can tell me how to get home. I 
have lost my way.” 

95 
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“Ah,” he said, “I wondered how you chanced to 
be in this neighborhood! If you will allow me, I 
will have the pleasure of seeing you safely home.” 

“But have you not other engagements?” 

“None at all. I have just fulfilled an engage- 
ment, and am entirely at liberty.” 

“I shall be very grateful, then, if you will show 
me the way,” she said, as they walked on together. 
“It seems absurd,” —with a slight laugh,—‘“to have 
lost oneself; but I did not know that Clarendon 
was so large.” 

“It has considerable extent in this direction: and 
of course you are entirely unacquainted with the 
lower part of the town.” 

“Yes: I have never been here before: It is,’ — 
glancing around her,—“very different from the up- 
per town.” 


“Very. That represents leisure and the graces. - 


that accompany it; this, toil and its stress on life 
and mind. It is as unpicturesque as toil itself, you 
see.” 

“I should think,” said Rénée, unconsciously 
speaking her thoughts aloud, “that you, who spend 
your days here during the week, would be glad to 
escape from it on Sunday.” 

He smiled. “So other people have said to me. 
But I feel differently. I do not think that one has 
~ą right to use the service of these people’s bodies 
and do nothing for their souls and minds. Conse- 
quently, at the risk of being esteemed a busybody 
and a quixotic fool, I have devoted myself for some 
time to the work of night schools, and on Sunday 
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I collect those who will come for a little religious 
instruction.” 

Rénée glanced at him with a mixed feeling of 
admiration, pity, and wonder—all blent in one wist- 
ful regard. He caught the glance, and understood 
part at least of its expression. 

“You think this strange?” he said. “Why?” 

She colored. “I do not think it strange,” she said, 
“but very—admirable, may I say? If more people 
felt and acted in this manner, how different the 
world would be.” 

“It certainly seems to me that by such means 
many a problem that threatens the world might be 
solved,” he said. “What we need is more human 
sympathy and interest between different classes. 
And yet you wonder that I care to devote my 
shreds of time to such an object!” 

“I do not wonder,” she said, quickly. 

“Pardon me, but your glance a moment ago in- 
dicated that you did wonder—at something.” 

“Not at that.” - 

“At what, then?” 

She looked distressed. Nothing could have been 
farther from her desire than to say anything calcu- 
lated to wound one whom she so much respected. 
But, if forced to speak, nothing was possible but 
the truth. 

“Well, if you insist upon it,” she said at length, 
a little desperately, “I wonder that you are willing 
to instruct others in religious truths of which you 
can not be sure yourself.” 

That he was astonished was evident, but that he 
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was not angered was equally evident. Rénée had 
found all the others who had forced religious dis- 
cussions upon her so easily angered, that she was 
at once surprised and relieved when she saw no 
sign of vexation on his face. He did not reply for 
a moment; then he said: 

“You mistake. I am perfectly sure of some 
things—the great truths of Christianity, which the 
Scripture teaches and the Church attests, for ex- 
ample.” 

“But how can you be sure?” asked Rénée. “You 
do not believe in the infallibility of the Church; 
how, then, can you be sure about anything? Where 
have you any firm ground to rest your faith and 
say, ‘I know this on an authority that can not 
err? ”’ 

He hesitated. It is probable that, like many 
other people of devout nature, he had never felt the 
need of such an authority. But he was as sincere 
as he was devout, and he had no intention of affirm- 
ing that he possessed what he know he did not 
possess. 

“If there are some things left open to doubt, it 
is probably intended as a trial for our faith,” he 
said. “But I do not admit that anything which is 
essential has been left open to doubt.” 

“Essential!” repeated Rénée. “Mr. Craven said 
something like that to me; but I do not see how 
you can have any assurance of what is essential.” 
She looked up at him with a smile. “If I were not 
certain that you can make no mistake in the way 
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you are leading me, I should not have much con- 
fidence in you as a guide,” she said. 

“I understand what you mean.” he replied, smil- 
ing, too. “We do not agree; yet I am glad that we 

have begun to speak on this subject. I have felt 
-~ as if we could not be friends so long as there was 
such a bar of reserve between us on the most im- 
portant, and to me the most interesting, of all sub- 
jects. But I have fancied—perhaps I was wrong— 
that you did not care for the reserve to be OTOREN 
so I have respected your wishes.” 

She blushed slightly. “You were right,” she said: 
“I did not wish the reserve to be broken; and I 
have carefully avoided the subject, because I have 
found it to be one which there is no good in dis- 
cussing. People grow angry; they do not seem to 
desire to know the truth, but only to continue to 
hold their own opinions, or else”— remembering a 
late conversation—‘“to find excuses for not embrac- 
ing what they know to be the truth.” 

“If such has been your experience, I do not won- 
der that you wish to avoid the subject,” said Stan- 
more. “But I think I may safely assure you that 
I will not grow angry, that I do most sincerely wish 
to believe the truth and not merely my own opin- 
ions, and that,”—he paused an instant, as if weigh- 
ing his words,—‘“if truth were revealed to me in a 
way that I do not now follow, I should not find ex- 
cuses to avoid embracing it, but rather, if I know 
myself, I would leave all in order to embrace it.” 

“Is that how you feel?” cried Rénée, absolutely’ 
stopping short to regard him, so deep was her 
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amazement. “Is that your spirit and the temper of 
your mind? Then, Mr. Stanmore, you will yet be 
a Catholic!” 

It was like a prophetic burst, so positive, so tri- 
umphant was the assurance of her voice.. Stan- 
more did not answer for a minute. He looked at 
the glowing eyes, the eager face, before he said, 
quietly: “But you know I believe myself to be a 
- Catholic now.” 

“You will learn better than that,” said Rénée, 
confidently. “Oh, I am sure that, with such a spirit, 
God will not leave you in ignorance of His truth.” 

“He knows that I wish to possess His truth, what- 
ever it may be,” said Stanmore. “But you must 
not mistake me. I have never had any doubt but 
that I possessed it.” 

“But you will acknowledge that there is a doubt, 
' will you not?” she asked, earnestly. 

He hesitated again before he answered, and again 
the innate sincerity of the man triumphed. 

“So long,” he said, slowly, “as Christendom is 
rent and convulsed by doctrinal dissensions, there 
must, of course, be doubt,—no one can deny that.” 

“And you are willing to pray for enlightenment 
to know the truth?’ she urged. “Ah, if you say 
that, I shall have so much hope for you!” 

He smiled at her eagerness. “Surely,” he said, 

“no one would object to such a prayer. Yes, I am 
perfectly willing to pray for light to know the 
truth.”’ 

“How different you are from the others! how - 
different!” said Rénée, involuntarily. “They seem 
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to have such an instinctive fear and suspicion of 
being led ‘to Rome,’ that I am sure they would 
never venture to use such a prayer.” 

“Perhaps they have stronger faith than mine,” 
he said. “There are some things which it would 
be impossible for me to doubt—the existence of 
God and of my own soul, for instance; but there 
are others on which we can not possess absolute 
certainty.” 7 

“Will you give me an example of the last?” asked 
Rénée. 

“Well, for example, the true meaning to be at- 
tached to the words, ‘This is My Body.’ I can not 
believe that they mean nothing, and I can not ac- 
cept the literal interpretation of your Church.” 

“You will!” said Rénée, with confidence, more 
and more attracted by the simplicity and candor of 
this soul. There was none of the spirit with which 
she had become so familiar—the arrogance of opin- 
ion, the resistance of authority, and the disposition 
to acknowledge only so much truth as might agree 
with the requirements of the world. “Some day you 
will thank God that they mean something,” she 
went on; “and you will marvel that any one could 
wish it otherwise: that men should contend so 
eagerly for the possession of a shadow instead of 
a reality.” 

The last words were not her own, but were sug- 
gested by the memory of a passage in one of Car- 
dinal Manning’s books. So it was not surprising 
that they struck Stanmore. 

“It is true,” he said, “we are contending for a 
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shadow. But how can one believe in the reality?” 

“How can you believe in the Incarnation of the 
Son of God?” asked Rénée. “One truth is not 
harder than the other. The only difference is that 
you have always heard the one affirmed and the 
other denied.” 

He did not question this; on the contrary, his 
silence seemed to admit it. They walked on for 
some time without speaking, and it was only when 
at length they found themselves in sight of her un- 
cle’s house that Rénée said, timidly: “I hope I have 
not vexed you by speaking so freely?” 

“Vexed me!” he repeated, with a start. “Oh no! 
how would that be possible? As I told you before, 
I am very glad that there is no longer reserve be- 
tween us on this subject; and if I might ask a 
favor, it would be that hereafter you will not hesi- 
tate to express your thoughts and opinions with 
perfect freedom. You see it is this way: either 
one possesses the truth, or one does not possess it. © 
If one possesses it, what should one fear? If one 
does not, then, like the pearl of great price, a man 
would be mad if he were not willing to give all 
that he has in exchange for it.” 

“I am sure that you will find it,” she said. 

They were now walking up the shaded approach 
that led from the gate to the house, and, glancing 
down at his coat, he detached from it a rose and a 
geranium leaf which were fastened there. 

“These were brought to me this afternoon by one 
of my scholars,” he said; “and I put them on to 
please her. Will you have them? Flowers are 
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plentiful, but human association gives them value; 
do you not think so?” — 

“I am sure of it,” said Rénée. “Yes, I will take 
them,—though I do not wear flowers. Thank you.” 

The family were assembled on the broad front 
piazza, enjoying the beauty and fragrant stillness 
of the late afternoon; so Rénée had to run a gaunt- 
let of questions when she came up, attended by 
Stanmore. She answered them briefly, and, passing 
into the house, went up to her room to lay off her 
bonnet. Having done so, she filled a tiny glass vase 
with water, put Stanmore’s flower and leaf into it, 
and placed it at the feet of the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin. Other flowers surrounded this statue, and 
a lamp burned before it—for was it not Mary’s own 
month of May?—but Rénée knew that the Mother 
of Mercy would not scorn the humblest gift, and 
that the “human association” of which Stanmore 
had spoken—the association of kindness, of good 
deeds and gratitude—would render the flower fra- 
grant in his sight. 

“Intercede for him, dear Mother!” said the girl. 
“I place this soul in thy hands, knowing that noth- 
ing is refused to thee. Thou canst obtain for him 
the gift of faith, which he lacks, and bring him 
out of the darkness of error into the light of truth.” 

When the evening was drawing to a close, Stan- 
more went up to Rénée, with whom he had had no 
conversation since their arrival, and held out his 
hand. l 

“I have come to bid you good-night,” he said, “and 
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to ask you to remember that after this we are to 
speak freely to each other as friends.” 

“I shall not forget,” said Rénée; “and, since you 
remind me of it, you give me courage to offer you 
something which I brought down-stairs for you— 
a flower in exchange for yours, but of a different 
order.” 

“Whatever you wish to give me I shall gladly 
accept,” he said; but as he spoke his glance fell 
with a little surprise on the small card which she 
extended. It was covered with printed matter, and 
as he took it he read the word “Memorare” at the 
top. 

“It is a little prayer—one of the most beautiful 
in the world—which I shall say for you every day,” 
she murmured hurriedly; “and I should be glad if 
you could—if you would—say it for yourself!’ 

“It is at least a word of good omen to be be- 
tween us,” he answered. “Memorare!” 

Then he was gone. 


XI. 


ENEE had to nerve herself when it was neces- 
sary, the next morning, to approach her uncle 
and ask a private interview with him before he left 
the house. Though uniformly kind to her ever since 
her arrival, he had not been in the least demonstra- 
tive, nor had he evinced much interest in her, save 
of a very passive order. He was surprised when, 
as they rose from the breakfast-table, she asked to 
speak to him; but he led the way very readily into 
his library, for he anticipated nothing more than a 
request for money. 

So far he proved to be right, but it would be in 
vain to say how greatly he was surprised by the 
nature and amount of the demand. For a moment 
he could only stare at his niece when she had fin- 
ished her clear and explicit statement. 

“You wish to give five thousand dollars to build 
a church!” he said, at length. “My dear, you are 
dreaming! As your guardian, I could not think of 
permitting you to spend such a sum of money in 
such a manner.” 

Rénée colored a little. It was as disagreeable to 
her to be forced to assert her independence of ac- 
tion against the wishes and advice of any one to 
whom she owed respect, as it is agreeable and de- 
sirable to some young people. 

“I am sorry if you do not approve,” she said, 
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gently. “I hoped that you might, because I know 
—TI have heard—how generous you have been your- 
self toward a similar object. And I am sure you 
must feel that money could not be better bestowed.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Leigh, hastily,—not 
caring to acknowledge that he thought it might be 
much better bestowed than in erecting a Catholic 
church; “but you are too young to trust your own 
judgment in such a matter; and those who advise 
you are naturally anxious—” 

He paused. He was a gentleman, and he hesi- 
tated to make a charge of mercenary intentions 
(which, however, he honestly believed) against the 
Catholic clergy. 

Rénée lifted her head with a slight, unconscious 
air of pride which she sometimes displayed. “No 
one advised me,” she said. “I settled the whole 
matter in my own mind, and then—yesterday after- 
noon—I told Father Gerard of my intention. He 
was astonished, and said that I must speak to you 
before anything could be agreed upon.” 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Leigh. “He was, of course, 
aware that my consent was necessary. I regret to 
say, my dear, that I can not give it. I should not 
be justified in giving it. You see,’—settling him- 
self in his large chair,—‘“there are many reasons. 
In the first place, you are too young to decide upon 
such a matter. It is not at all certain that you 
will spend your life in Clarendon—” 

“Pardon me, but that has nothing at all to do 
with it,” said Rénée. “I am not thinking only of 
myself. If I were going to leave Clarendon next 
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month, I should still wish to give this money to 
build a church for the poor people whom I have 
seen worshiping in a small and crowded room. As 
a matter of fact, however, I shall probably be here 
for some time, and therefore it will give me great 
pleasure to be able to practice my religion better 
than I can at present.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Mr. Leigh, looking a little 
uncomfortable, “I can not consent. When you are 
of age you will, of course, act as you please; but I 
repeat that I should not be justified in agreeing to 
the expenditure of such a sum of money on the 
part of a minor.” 

“I think,” said Rénée, quietly, “that you must 
mistake me a little. My intention is to take this 
money out of my income; and over that I have, by 
papa’s will, entire control.”’ 

Mr. Leigh flushed. It was true, though he had 
overlooked the fact. He had no power to control 
her use of her income, after certain expenses were 
deducted. 

“Your income!” he repeated. “But if you give 
five thousand dollars out of that in one year, you 
will leave yourself a very narrow margin for per- 
sonal expenses.” 

“That does not matter at all,” she answered. 

“What does matter, however,” said her uncle, a 
little shortly, “is that you have not five thousand 
dollars to your credit at the present time.” 

“Have I not?” she said. “I am sorry. I must 
have spent more money than I thought in New 
Orleans. What have I? Do you know?” 
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‘Something between three and four thousand, I 
believe. I will examine, and let you know. But I 
hope”—rising to his feet—“that you will reconsider 
this idea, or at least consent to wait until you are 
of age to execute it.” 

“I am sorry to refuse anything that you ask,” 
she said, rising also, and looking at him appealingly. 
“You are very kind to me, and it is far from my 
intention to make myself disagreeable in any way 
while I am in your house. But how can I wait two 
years to do what I have the power to do at once? 
It is not only that a church is needed now but that 
I have no lease of my life; and if I die within these 
two years, my fortune goes to others, who certainly 
will never do this thing.” | 

“Pooh, nonsense! Why should a young person 
like you entertain such a thought!” said her uncle, 
hastily. 

“Young persons die very often; why not I as 
well as another? But however that may be, it is 
surely wise not to put off until to-morrow what we © 
can do to-day. And there is such imperative need 
that this should be done to-day that you must for- 
give me if I disregard your wishes and advice.” 

He did not say that he would, but he went away 
in a somewhat softened mood; for he was both a 
kind-hearted and a just man. Protestants are not 
much given to self-analysis, therefore he did not 
examine closely the root of. his reluctance to this ex- 
penditure; but he knew that he would not object if 
his niece had wanted the money for her own pleas- 
ure rather than for the benefit of the Catholic Church. 
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He began to feel a little ashamed of his opposition. 
After all, was it not natural that she should desire 
a church,—for he supposed that there was no hope 
of her changing her religion! And, although he 
still thought that it was “like the priests” to en- 
deavor to persuade her to do this thing at once, he 
felt, nevertheless, bound to credit her assertion that 
the idea had originated with herself. The matter 
ended with his determining to withdraw his oppo- 
sition, and not render disagreeable what he had 
no power to prevent. 

Meanwhile, when Father Gerard came, Rénée met 
him with a slightly downcast air. “I have had a 
disappointment, and I am going now to have a 
mortification,” she said. 

“You have found that you have not the power to 
do what you wish?” he asked, without any trace of 
disappointment in his voice; for he had partly ex- 
pected this result. 

-“Oh, no,” she answered. “I knew that I had the 
power. My guardian does not approve; but he can 
not prevent my spending my income as I please.” 

“What, then, is the obstacle? Not a failure of 
your good intentions, I hope?” — 

“No; my intentions have not changed. But it is 
mortifying to have promised more than one can 
fulfill. My uncle tells me that I have not five thous- 
and dollars to my credit at present.”’ 

“Ah! your income it not what you thought?” 

“No, again,” said Rénée, half laughing. “My in- 
come is what I told you; but it seems that I have 
spent more than I imagined, and I have only some- 
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thing between three and four thousand dollars to 
my credit at present. So I can only give three 
thousand dollars now, and the remainder next year. 
But the church need not wait on that account, need 
it? I will bind myself in any way that you desire 
to make the future payment.” 

“I do not desire that you should bind yourself at 
all,” said the priest; “your promise is enough. But 
I think we might build such a church as is needed 
here for three thousand dollars.” 

‘Rénée looked at him doubtfully. ‘You know bet- 
ter than I,” she said; “but I should like it to be as — 
worthy as we can make it of the God who is to 
dwell within it.” 

“You do not wish to build a basilica?” he asked, 
smiling. 

“T am not so foolish,” she answered. “I know 
that whatever is built must be small and simple; 
but I should like it to be in good architectural form, 
and for the interior to be as tasteful and beautiful 
as possible. I am told by those who know, that the 
Catholic churches throughout this country are gen- 
erally very ugly as well as very poor; yet Protes- | 
tants all around us are building beautiful churches, 
where every architectural idea is borrowed from 
Catholic sources. Apart from the honor of God 
(which is our chief motive), I should like for the 
people to see a little of the great wealth of Cath- 
olic beauty applied where it belongs.” . 

Father Gerard made a slight grimace. “It is 
true,” he said; “the Catholic churches are, as a 
general rule, mere meeting-houses, with an altar 
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erected at one end. Their ugliness, as well as their 
poverty, is deplorable. I shall be glad indeed if we 
can inaugurate a better reign of things by building 
in Clarendon a church having some appearance of 
a church. And there is no reason why we should 
not, since the simplest materials can be put into 
good or bad form.” 

“In the first place, then,” said Rénée, “we must 
send to a good architect for a plan.” 

It was now Father Gerard’s turn to look doubt- 
ful. “That,” said he, “would cost two or three hun- 
dred dollars. I think we might save such an ex- 
pense.” 

“But how could we be sure, otherwise, that we 
were putting our materials into good form?” asked 
Rénée. “I will pay for the plan—outside of the 
five thousand dollars; but it seems to me that noth- 
ing is more necessary.” 

“I see that your generosity will need a curb,” 
said the Father, smiling again. “And I fear that 
you forgot one very necessary expense. We can 
not build a church in the air. We must buy a lot 
to put it on.” 

Rénée caught her breath with dismay. ‘“Oh,” 
she said, “I had forgotten that! How much will 
it cost?” i 

“Not less than a thousand dollars; for we must 
have a well-situated lot, in the upper part of the 
town. So you see that leaves only four thousand 
for the church.” 

“No,” said Rénée, with decision: “the church 
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shall not be robbed. I will buy the lot as a separate 
matter.” : 

“I forbid it altogether,” said Father Gerard, posi- 
tively. “You are already doing as much as I can 
or will allow. Perhaps, with the church guaran- 
teed, the Bishop may buy the lot. I will see him 
about it. Meanwhile, get the plan, if you insist 
upon it,—remembering that you must tell the archi- 
tect what material is to be used, and what the 
church is to cost.” 

“And what material shall I tell him?” 

“I thought of a rustic church of wood; but, if 
you prefer, we can build it of brick for four or five 
thousand dollars.” 

“Not stone?” 

“Oh, no!” he answered, laughing. “A stone church 
would not cost less than twenty thousand dollars. 
And if you had the twenty thousand to give’—for 
he saw regret on her face—“I would not allow you 
to devote it to such a purpose. We are at the be- 
ginning of things here: we are laying foundations 
which must be broad and humble rather than high. 
Our congregations being so very small, our 
churches must be small also; and it would be folly 
to build—as if they were to last for ages—struc- 
tures which we hope and pray that another genera- 
tion may find unequal to their needs. So be satis- 
fied to build in brick, leaving some other pious soul 
to rebuild the spiritual Rome in marble.” 

It is unnecessary to follow farther all the details 
into which they entered. Rénée’s ideas, taken from 
the shrines with which she was familiar in Europe, 
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ran far in advance of the practical; but Father 
Gerard brought them down within bounds, and fin- 
ally left, with the promise to let her hear from him 
as soon as he heard from the Bishop. 

He was to have left Clarendon that evening, and 
therefore did not expect to see her again; but in 
the course of the afternoon who should appear, 
flushed and radiant, at the Corrigan door but Rénée! 

“OQ mon Père!” she said, eagerly, when Father 
Gerard came to her, “I have such good news that 
I could not let you leave without coming to tell you! 
My uncle, when he came home to dinner, called me 
into the library, and told me that, although he did 
not approve of my action, he could not allow me to 
be embarrassed for the want of money, so he would 
himself advance whatever I desired of my next 
year’s income. Is it not kind of him?” 

- “Very kind,” said Father Gerard; “though, of 
course, he is perfectly safe; and advancing a thous- 
and or so dollars is a trifle to him.” 

“Yes; but he might easily not have advanced it, 
and then we would have been forced to wait,” said 
the girl. “But more than that. You remember 
how he spoke this morning of the necessity of get- 
ting a suitable building lot? Well, he said, alto- 
gether of himself: ‘Since you are going to build a 
church, my dear, I suppose you are casting about 
for a place to put it. I have a good deal of land in 
this part of the town, and I will give you an acre 
in a good situation, if you want it.’ Now, Father, 
was not that good, and will you not pray for him?” 


XII. 


HEN Rénée’s cousins heard of her intention, 

there was astonishment on Helen’s part, and 
deep disgust on Margaret’s. The latter indeed chose 
to regard the matter as a special offense. ‘She 
might at least have waited till she was out of your 
house, I think,” she said to her father. 

“Then she would have had to wait some time,” 
answered Mr. Leigh; “for I hope she will not leave 
my house until she marries and goes to a house of 
her own.” | 

“In that case, the sooner she marries the better,” 
said Margaret. “This is really too bad—to have a 
Roman propaganda established in our midst!” 

Mr. Leigh could not restrain a smile. “If Rénée 
represents a Roman propaganda,” he said, “it is 
more inoffensive than I imagined. She has not, to 
my knowledge, interfered with the faith of any one 
else; and she has surely a right to practice her 
own, even to the point of spending her money to 
build a church to practice it in.” 

“Do you imagine that she will stop there!’ said 
Margaret. “She is sly,—like all of them,—and she 
means much more than that. Mr. Craven was say- 
ing last night that he regrets exceedingly that a 
Romish church should be built here; he thinks it. 
may do great harm. And it certainly seems hard 
that one of our family should be the means of 
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building it. I think, papa,—and Mr. Craven thinks 
too,—that you have been too easy. You might have 
prevented this, so long as Rénée is your ward.” 

Mr. Leigh frowned a little. Neither as clergy- 
man nor as son-in-law did he propose to allow Mr. 
Craven to direct his actions; so he said, coldly: “I 
- am the best judge of my own conduct, Margaret. 
It will be well for you, and Mr. Craven also, to re- 
member that I should have been guilty of personal 
tyranny and religious intolerance—both of which 
I abhor—if I had interfered with Rénée’s freedom 
in this matter. Besides, I had no power. By her 
father’s will, she is iri to spend her income 
as she likes.” 

“I wish she had never come here, if this is the. 
manner in which she proposes to spend it,” said 
Margaret. 

She said nothing of her father’s gift, for as yet 
she had not heard of it. And he said nothing of 
it, either; for, despite his independence of char- 
acter, he began to doubt whether or not he had 
done well, —whether he would not be judged by his 
friends and associates as having aided the enemy, — 
that enemy which even in its humblest form is 
feared by the most dominant Protestantism, be- 
cause in its weakness it is strong with the invincible 
name of Rome. He was an impulsive man, and he 
had acted upon an impulse of generosity,—there 
was no doubt of that,—though he could not bring 
himself to regret it. He had given liberally with 
both hands during all his life, and he could not see 
why he should deny himself the pleasure of giving 
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to the child of his only brother, and to what he 
acknowledged was a Christian charity. ‘Why 
should the poor people not be allowed to worship 
in their own way?” he asked himself. “They are 
not likely to draw off any of our people to follow 
them.” 

There was little doubt of that. Father Gerard, 
or any other priest of experience, would have 
agreed with him. Feared and disliked with a tra- 
ditional fear and dislike; in its doctrines austere, 
in its representatives despised, in its outward aspect 
humble and unadorned, Catholicity offers little to 
attract in these wide regions, where heresy reigns 
. supreme. If converts are few and far between, | 
who can wonder? The number is always small of 
those who can reach a purely intellectual conclu- 
sion—who can embrace entirely abstract truths. 
Human nature requires something tangible—some- 
thing which it can see and feel: the beauty of the 
king’s daughter must be set before its eyes, her 
divine wisdom unfolded by living lips, her heavenly 
influence displayed in the lives of men. When these 
things come to pass, then, and then only, may we 
hope that those who have inherited the errors which 
led their forefathers astray will be led into her 
courts, and fall down and adore. 

To those of little faith and little zeal that day 
seems too remote even to be dreamed of; but who 
dare limit the power of God, and who has not seen 
or known of the wonders that He works in answer 
to generous faith and labor and prayer? Rénée, at 
least, had no doubts. “If we do our part,” she said 
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to herself, “God will most certainly do His. There 
can be no question of that. ‘Lo! I am with you all 
days,’—that means to-day as well as yesterday, 
here as well as elsewhere. But we have our part 
to do. We can not expect God to work miracles, 
while we merely fold our hands and call upon Him.” 

“Why am I going to build a church?” she said, 
in answer to Helen’s curious inquiry. ‘My dear 
cousin, what a question! For the honor of God and 
the benefit of men—that is what one always builds 
a church for, is it not?” 

“But why should you wish to benefit these men?” 
asked Helen. “No doubt they are perfectly satis- 
fied as they are; or, if not, the priest could surely 
rent a room for their religious use. It seems to me, 
Rénée, that you are very foolish to throw away so 
much money on people who have no possible claim 
upon you.” 

Rénée regarded the speaker with rather a hope- 
less air before she answered. She was wondering 
if it were possible for those whose points of view 
were so widely different ever to comprehend each 
other. 7 

“I think,” she said, at length, “that you have not 
quite understood me. I spoke first of the honor of 
God. The church will be built in order that the 
. Holy Sacrifice may be offered to God in a worthy 
manner, and that—”’ She paused. What was the 
good of speaking of the Tabernacle to one who had 
no faith in the Real Presence. ‘The people are 
secondary,” she went on, after a moment; “yet even 
for them I should be glad to do this. If they were 
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‘perfectly satisfied’ with their present condition, 
that would be the strongest possible reason for 
‘changing it, since it would prove that they were 
sunk in religious indifference. But, in fact, they 
are not satisfied. Father Gerard told me that two 
or three families are thinking of leaving Clarendon 
on this very ground—the want of a church, and 
the danger of bringing up their children without 
religious influences.” 

“Well,” said Helen, “you are certainly a strange 
girl! The idea of taking such a matter upon your- 
self at your age! If I had control of as much 
money as you have, how many delightful things I 
would do! Dear me!” (with a sincere sigh) “why 
is not money given to people who would enjoy 
using it!” 

“And do you imagine that I do not enjoy using 
it?” asked Rénée, smiling. “I assure you that I 
have so much enjoyment in the thought of building 
a church, that I fear I can have no merit.” 

Others, however, thought differently. Many were 
the blessings showered upon her by the poor Cath- 
olics, who had not ventured to hope ever to see a 
church rise in Clarendon. “It didn’t matter so 
much for us,” one of them said to Rénée. “Sure the 
faith’s bred in us, and we could give up our blood 
sooner than part wid it; but the children’s differ- 
ent. How can they be good Catholics, brought up 
among Protestants, never seein’ a church, knowin’ 
no more of the Sacraments than we can teach ’em, 
and only hearin’ Mass three or four times a year 
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in a little room! Oh, ma’am, sure God will reward 
ye for what ye mean to do!” 

There was no exaggeration in this account of the 
children’s condition, and Rénée soon felt that here 
lay much work ready to her hand, which she was 
bound to undertake. When she went among the 
people and asked them to send their children to her 
for religious instruction every Sunday, she was met 
by willing and, in most cases, glad assent. But 
where to receive them was the next question; for, 
apart from her own disinclination to annoy her 
uncle’s family by her religion, she felt an instinc- 
tive assurance that Margaret would deeply resent 
the intrusion of a dozen or so common children 
upon the aristocratic precincts where she reigned. 
In her perplexity, Rénée went to Mrs. Corrigan for 
advice; and that good woman immediately placed 
her entire dwelling at the young lady’s disposal. 

“Bid ’em come here at any haur ye please,” she 
said. “Well be proud and glad to see ye, and put 
all we’ve got at your service. The parlor’s not very 
large, but it’ll hold all there is to come.” 

“I am afraid the children will injure your carpet 
and chairs,” said Rénée. ‘So, unless it chances to 
rain, I would rather not take them into your house. 
I see you have a garden, and if you would let me 
take them there— One could ask nothing better 
than to be outdoors on these lovely spring after- 
noons.” . , 

There was trouble in inducing Mrs. Corrigan to 
consent to this. She desired so eagerly to show 
respect and hospitality to Rénée that she was anx- 
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lous even to sacrifice her carpet and chairs; but, 
finally overruled, she reluctantly led her young 
` guest into her garden behind the house, where 
Rénée to her great delight found herself face to face 
with the country—for no street as yet ran behind 
the house. The garden (which was only a kitchen- 
garden) sloped down to a meadow crossed by a 
small stream, beyond which woods still rose in 
green beauty. One or two apple-trees at the bor- 
der of the garden and the meadow had short green 
turf under them, and here, Rénée at once declared, 
was the very spot for an outdoor assemblage. 

She smiled a little when she found herself seated _ 
there on the next Sunday afternoon, the center of a 
circle of children, who regarded her with wonder 
and curiosity. In this small circle the catholicity 
of the Church was attested by the various nation- 
alities which composed it. The representatives of 
the Green Isle were in the majority, but there were 
also the children of a Polish family, of an Italian, 
and of two French families. The German element 
was lacking; for although there were two German 
families in Clarendon of Catholic antecedents, they 
had unfortunately abandoned the faith. 

Rénée found her class as ignorant as was to be 
expected under the circumstances; but the Cate- 
=- chism lesson she had marked for each was fairly 
learned, and they listened respectfully while she ex- 
plained as simply as possible the first truths of 
faith. Then she gave a short instruction on devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, reminding them that it 
was the Month of Mary, and finally led them into 
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the house, where she had placed a small statue of 
Our Lady in a temporary shrine, and surrounded 
it-with flowers. Here the first May Devotions ever 
held in Clarendon took place; and Rénée felt as if 
the work which she wished to establish was at least 
built upon a firm foundation, since it had its foun- 
dation in her who is the Morning Star. 

She had no idea that her open air séance had 
been observed by any one; and her surprise was 
therefore great when, on leaving the house, after 
she had dismissed her class and talked a little time 
to Mrs. Corrigan, she was met at the gate by 
Adrian Stanmore, who greeted her with a smile. 

“I must acknowledge, Miss Leigh, that you have 
beaten me in your choice of a picturesque location,” 
he said. 

She looked at him with an air of surprise. 

“How can you possibly know what I have been 
doing?” she asked. “Are you a magician?” 

“Not at all, but I am fond of picturesque local- 
ities myself; and when my Sunday afternoon work 
is over I sometimes wander into the woods—that 
are still within easy reach from this part of the 
town—for an hour or two. This afternoon I was 
in time to witness a pretty scene. On green turf, 
under green boughs, in the beautiful face of nature, 
a young lady had gathered a group of children 
around her, and was instructing them. I wish you 
could have seen the picture as I saw it from the 
shadow of the woods across the stream!’’ 

She laughed, but blushed slightly. “It was much 
better that I should have seen it from where I was,” 
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she said. “I found that those poor children were 
much in need of instruction.” 

“I do not mean to imply that it was not better 
you should have been where you were,” he said, 
“but it was a pretty picture in the golden light, 
and- with its green setting. Would you not like 
to look at the place from where I saw it?” 

“Yes,” she answered: “I should like to walk 

through those weeds; I thought so when I first saw: 
them. But—” 
-= “This is not France,” he said, understanding her 
hesitation. “I would not ask you to do anything 
which our custom does not fully allow. There is 
no reason why you should not walk in those woods, 
if you would like to do so. We have only to tim 
down this street.” 

She glanced down the street he indicated, and 
saw the green shadowy trees, which seemed doubly 
attractive by reason of the sunlight that poured 
upon them. May afternoons are long, and there was 
still fully an hour before the sun would sink. Rénée 
glanced at it, and then at Stanmore. 

“I should like very much to go,” she said, “if 
you are quite sure it is permitted.” 

“I am perfectly sure,” he answered, smiling. 
“Nothing is more common. Trust me and come. 
I can show you some very pretty spots, and we 
can talk a little more of the subject which we dis- 
cussed when I saw you last.” 

The last words decided her. She turned, and 
they walked toward the shade that lay so invitingly 
before them. 


XIII. 


T was a beautiful bit of woodland into which 
Rénée was thus led. The close undergrowth 
that, as a general thing, makes walking through 
Southern forests impossible, had in great measure 
been cleared away, and only the larger growth re- 
mained—beautiful trees grouped and disposed with 
the picturesque effect in which nature so far excels 
the landscape gardener, and draped with vines along 
the course of the small stream. 

“How charming it is!” said the girl, as they 
walked slowly on. “And what a good thing to have 
such a lovely bit of country at the very door of 
the town!” 

“Such a good thing,” said Stanmore, “that if it 
were mine it should never be touched. But the 
town is extending in this direction, and within a 
twelvemonth it will be gone. Instead of these green 
glades you will have streets lined with ugly, com- 
mon houses like those we left a moment ago.” 

` “What a pity!” 

“Yes, it is a pity—the saddest pity that in this 
fast American life, in this money-getting and 
money-loving spirit, which has invaded even quiet 
Clarendon, there is no place for any thought of 
the future. We are so intent upon growing rich 
to-day that we think nothing of preserving any- 
thing for those who are to come after us. I sup- 
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pose that I am particularly sorry to see this go,”— 
he glanced around him at the fair, sylvan picture,— 
“because so many associations are for me connected 
with it. It was the favorite haunt of my boyhood, 
the dreaming-place of my youth. Dreams are not 
of much importance, perhaps you will say. It is 
true, and yet it is only when one finally bids them 
adieu that one discovers how much of one’s life they 
have made.” 

Rénée looked at him with wistful sympathy in 
her glance. If she did not quite understand all that 
he meant,—having had as yet no dreams of her own 
to renounce,—she understood at least the sadness of 
his tone, and it stirred the compassion that was al- 
ways her predominant sentiment with regard to him. 

“But is it not well that dreams should give place 
- to realities?” she asked, gently. 

“Yes,” he answered, “it would be very well, if 
the realities bore any relation to the things of 
which we have dreamed. But when they are total- 
ly, painfully different—in that case, you see, it is 
hard to feel it is well.” 

“But if it is God’s will?” she said, lowering her 
voice a little. i 

“Then surely His will be done,” said Stanmore, 
lifting his glance invołuntarily to the clear heaven 
above. “But it is sometimes difficult to realize how 
it can be God’s will we should be thwarted even in 
our desire to serve Him.” 

“That is impossible,” said Rénée. “We can not 
be thwarted in our desire to serve Him, because 
it is impossible to imagine any condition of life in 
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which we have not the power to serve Him if we 
will.” 

“True,” said Stanmore. “But when one dreamed 
of life spent absolutely in His service,—when one 
wished to devote all that one had of strength and 
ability to His special work,—and when, instead, 
one has to give that strength and that ability to 
worldly work, there is a sadness in that greater 
than the sadness of any other disappointment; for 
one feels that one has been forced to choose the 
lower instead of the higher path.” 

Rénée shook her head. “We must try to reach 
the spirit of things,” she said; “and many of the 
lowest things of the world are in reality the high- 
est. I think it has been so with your two paths. 
You believe, I am sure, that it is the motive which 
determines the value of work in the sight of God. 
Therefore, you must believe that you have served 
Him better in fulfilling the law of sacrifice—in for- 
getting yourself for the sake of others—than if you 
had followed your own desires and done the thing 
you wished. You might have served Him then, but 
it would have been by pleasing yourself; whereas 
you have chosen the better way of serving Him by 
denying yourself.” 

“Oh!” he said, flushing a little, “people who re- 
gard me too highly have told you things which you 
must not believe. I have only fulfilled a duty so 
manifest that I do not see how any one could have 
failed to fulfil it. In order to make a sacrifice there 
must be some alternative open; there was none open 
to me; I could not have acted otherwise.” 
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“You could not, perhaps,” she said; “but there 
are many who would not have hesitated to act 
otherwise, and felt themselves entirely justified. 
You must pardon me for speaking of your personal 
affairs. I only do so because it seems so plain to 
me that if you wished to devote your life to God, you 
have nothing to regret in the way you have chosen.” 

“For myself I regret nothing,’ he said; “but 
there are so many souls perishing for lack of the 
knowledge of heavenly things, and there seem so 
few who care to hold out a hand to them, that I 
must regret my inability for their sakes. It is not 
that I hold myself specially fitted for such work, 
except in so far as a man is fitted for anything which 
he earnestly desires to do. And this desire grows 
with the knowledge of the need. I can not tell you 
how strongly the longing sometimes comes over 
me—a longing like a passion—to go away and 
spend my days working among the poor and the 
outcast, enlightening their spiritual ignorance.” 

Rénée did not know much of Protestantism, but 
she had learned enough to be aware that this was 
not a spirit which it produces or fosters. Many 
thoughts were in her mind,—thoughts in which she 
seemed to catch a glimpse, as it were, of some pur- 
pose of God in this life,—as she regarded Stanmore 
for a minute without speaking. At length she said, 
with the simplicity which is akin to wisdom: 
~ “I am sure that God will not disregard such a 

desire as that. If he does not permit you to do 
what you wish, He will show you something better.” 

“You are a prophet of consolation,” he said, 
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smiling, “and your sympathy leads me to egotism. 
Even to my most intimate friends—that is, to those 
who, from affection and association, stand nearest 
to my life—I seldom speak of this. Yet, you see, 
I have spoken of it to you.” 

“That is because you feel that I will understand,” 
she said, confidently; “and perhaps your other 
friends do not.” 

“No,” he replied, “they do not. I have all my 
life been conscious of an imperfect sympathy be- 
tween myself and those around me. In my youth 
I had two strong desires—to serve God in the way 
of which I speak, and to be a poet. Of the first 
my friends knew something; of the second I have 
never spoken. Both have been denied me.” 

“Perhaps,” said Rénée, “as you have certainly 
served God in the best way, so you may have been 
a poet without knowing it. I mean’”—hesitating a 
little—“‘that if you have felt things as a poet, that 
is better than expressing them as a poet; is it not?” 

“To have ‘the deep, poetic soul’ in any degree is 
a great gift,” he said; “for it enables one to appre- 
ciate everything noble and beautiful in human 
thought or human conduct,—in the achievements of 
man or the works of God. But the desire to ex- 
press poetic feeling may be a torment when one is 
denied such expression,—when, instead of the de- 
lightful toil of beating the crude ore of thought 
into golden numbers, one is constrained to super- 
intend the manufacture of cotton and woolen goods, 
for example!” 

There was no complaint in the tone of these last 
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words, but the very lack of complaint made Rénée 
more sorry for this man, with his sensitive face, 
and eyes from which the “deep, poetic soul” of 
which he had spoken seemed to look. Formed by 
nature for the intellectual and spiritual life, he had 
been forced to deny himself in both, to spend the 
flower of his years in uncongenial toil, and to bear 
all the burden and cares of a family without the 
compensation of the love of wife and children. The 
girl felt her heart filled with compassion, though 
she knew well that there was no need to compas- 
sionate one who could so forget himself. 

“But has it not been possible,” she asked, at 

length, “for you do the work you love in the inter- 
vals of the work you dislike?” 
“No,” he answered. “A man must give his best 
—the best of his time, the freshness of his mind— 
to such work. I could only bring to it a mind ex- 
hausted by labor and torn by distracting cares. 
Above all things, the intellectual life demands an- 
atmosphere of serenity. That I have never been 
able to command. And if you add to these condi- 
tions a very critical taste, you will understand why 
I judge whatever J have written to be fit only for 
the flames.” 

“I have always heard that no one can safely 
criticise his own productions,” said Rénée. “Either 
he is too lenient or too severe. I think that you 
must be too severe.” - 

“Oh, no!” he said, with a smile; “I make no 
mistake about this, nor does it trouble me. A poet 
more or less in the world matters little. I seldom 
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think of it now, save when the scribbling passion 
seizes and torments me, or when I come here, where 
the old dreams lie in wait and rise up to confront 
me. But because they confront me is no reason 
why I should overwhelm you with a stream of ego- 
tism. See!’’—he paused—‘“this is the spot from 
which I perceived you across the meadow. Can you 
not fancy that it was a pretty picture?” 

“The apple-trees are very picturesque,” she said, 
pausing also to regard the scene of her labors; “and 
figures outdoors generally look well. But if you 
had been nearer you would have found the picture 
less attractive.” | 

“On the contrary, I am sure that I should have 
found it more attractive. As I stood here I wished 
for the cap of the fairy tales that rendered its 
wearer invisible. Had I possessed it, I should soon 
have been seated among your scholars.” 

“I am very glad that you did not possess it,” said 
Rénée; “for I am inexperienced in such work, and 
did not feel that I acquitted myself at all well. My 
only consolation was that my scholars were not 
likely to be critics; for it was their first experi- 
ence also.” 

“Do you intend to continue work?” 

“Oh, yes! I could not let my shortcomings pre- 
vent my doing whatever I can for these poor chil- 
dren, who are growing up in pitiable ignorance of 
their faith. Do you know,”—she looked at him 
with involuntary earnestness,—“I am already glad 
that I have come to Clarendon! For a time I was 
wretched; it seemed as if I had entered into an 
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exile more dreadful than I had ever dreamed of,— 
an exile where every aid of religion was lacking, 
and where there was absolutely nothing for me to 
do. But I see now that I made a mistake. There 
is much for me to do—more, perhaps, than there 
would be anywhere else. And it is a great thing 
to be able to do the least real work for God!’ 

. “Yes, it is a very great thing,” he said, thinking 
again, as he saw the light in her eyes and the ex- 
pression of her face, of those fair virgin saints 
who shine like gentle stars in the calendar of the 
Church. “And I hope you will permit other peo- 
ple, also, to be glad that you have come to Claren- 
don. You bring the atmosphere of another world 
with you,—a world where religion is the animating 
force, in a sense and to a degree unknown to us. I 
wish,’’—he sighed,—‘“that we knew more of such — 
a spirit.” 

“You are right,” said Rénée, “in thinking that 
I come from a world where there is such a spirit; 
but I, alas! have very little of it. I could not be 
wholly lacking, considering the influences that have 
surrounded me; but you must not think that I am 
an example of what those influences are able to 
produce. You would do them great injustice if you 
did think so.”. 

“Should I?” he said, smiling at her simplicity 
and gravity. “That may be; but perhaps your in- 
fluence is greater because you are not 


“ 


“t... too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.’ 
N 
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At least I can speak for myself. If a pair of wings 
. were visibly growing from your shoulders, I should 
doubtless stand too much in awe of you to rely 
upon your sympathy as I have done, and hope yet 
to do; but your charming toilettes give one courage 
to approach you.” 

“Do they?” she said, laughing. “I am glad. I 
should not like for any one to fancy me better or 
wiser than I am. Indeed, I am nothing but a 
pupil of the Sacred Heart and a Child of Mary.” 

He looked at her in surprise. The terms were 
strange to his ears; for this soul, so full of the 
possibilities of devotion, had been starved in that 
school of Anglican theology happily described as 
“high and dry.” So long as he knew no better, he 
was content with such spiritual food, supplying out 
of his own heart the defects of the system; but it 
required no gift of prophecy to foretell that once 
shown the rich sources of Catholic devotion, he 
would turn to them as a famished deer to living 
water. E 

“Will you tell me,” he said, after a moment “what 
you mean by ‘a pupil of the Sacred Heart? ” 

“I only meant that I was educated in a Convent 
of the Sacred Heart,” said Rénée, “though I should 
like to be able to call myself a pupil of the Sacred 
Heart in another and a deeper sense.” 

“I have heard of such a devotion among Roman 
Catholics,” he said, after another pause; “but I 
have never understood exactly what it meant. Will 
you tell me that, also?” . 
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“Oh, willingly—if I can make it clear,” said 
Rénée. 

Fortunately she had a little Manual of the Sac- 
red Heart in her pocket, with an introduction giv- 
ing an account of the origin and progress of the 
devotion. She took this out; they sat down on a 
fallen tree, and she began to read aloud. Stanmore 
listened attentively to her. soft French—for the 
book was in that language—looking now at her, 
now at the deep green shadows and golden lights 
around them. The beautiful story touched and 
thrilled him indescribably here in this place, where, | 
as he had said, his past dreams seemed ever to rise 
and confront him. Was heaven indeed so near as 
that for those who have faith and love and purity? 
Was it the familiar sunshine dazzling his eyes, or 
the vision conjured before him by the sweet voice 
that read,—a vision of the glorified Humanity of 
the Son of God appearing before His humble ser- 
vant, displaying the luminous splendor of His 
wounded Heart, and saying in words that have 
echoed through all Christendom, “Behold this 
Heart, which has loved men so much !” 

The man who listened felt his own heart melt 
within him. It was too divine not to be true! He 
might, by an effort, retain an attitude of mental 
incredulity, but the heart which that Sacred Heart 
addressed out-leaped the mind in its thrill of faith 
and adoration. When Rénée ceased reading she 
was struck by his silence, and struck still more, 
when she glanced at him, by the expression of his 
face. He looked as if he, too, had seen a light and 
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heard a voice from heaven. Yet when he spoke, it 
was to say, in a low tone: 

“How can one believe it?” 

“How can you doubt it?” she asked, quickly. “It 
is nearer our own time than the appearance of Our 
Lord to St. Paul on the road to Damascus, and as 
well attested. Oh! why is it that the first impulse 
of Protestants is to turn away in incredulity from 
every proof that God is near to us, and that we 
. are dear to Him? Why should you wish to limit 
His power? why should you desire to put Him 
away into such remote obscurity that it is no won- 
der men refuse to believe that He exists?” 

“God forbid that I should desire to do those 
things!” said Stanmore, startled by her energy, and 
also by her words. “But one must pause—one 
must consult reason; you would not wish me to be 
led away by feeling?” 

“Yes, I would—if you were led into the right 
path,” said Rénée. “Why should not our hearts 
take us to God as well as our minds? They might 
be the safest guides. And what is it but feeling— 
a sentiment, a prejudice—that makes you doubt? 
If you believe in God and in all His wonderful 
manifestations of Himself under the Old Law, why 
should you think that He has withdrawn His face 
from us in the New, that He has forgotten the 
Church founded in His Blood, and that He will do 
less for His saints now than for His prophets of 
old? Oh, Mr. Stanmore, you do not think it! I 
am sure you do not! It is only that you have not 
thought at all—about this.” 
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“Perhaps, you are right,” said Stanmore, with a 
smile,—and now, as many a time later, she was 
struck by his exquisite humility,—“I probably have 
not thought at all, but have taken for granted as 
true what my Church declares in the matter. Well, 
I promise you that I will correct the error—I will 
think; I will examine; though, after all, the heart 
may indeed be the safest guide. If so, mine has 
spoken.” He held out his hand. “Will you let me 
look at that little book?” 

She gave it eagerly. “Please keep it,” she said; 
“I shall be so glad if you will! I have many 
others,—I shall not miss it,—and it contains many 
beautiful prayers and meditations.” 

“I have not told you yet,” he said, as he turned 
over its leaves, “that I have been using the little 
prayer you gave me wher I saw you last.” 

“Have you?” she said, quickly, “I hardly hoped 
for it; Protestants have so strange an aversion to 
praying to Our Lady.” 

“I have no aversion,” said Stanmore; “but I sim- 
ply never thought of it till you gave me that prayer. 
It cost me an effort to say it the first time, and I 
only did so for—your sake. But, strange to say, 
since then I have felt no effort at all, but rather a 
pleasure. It is an exquisite prayer.” 

“And as powerful as it is exquisite,” said Rénée, 
rising to her feet. A glow had come into her eyes. 
She looked triumphant. To herself she said: “Now 
I know that you are safe. The prayers of the 
Mother will bring you to the Sacred Heart of her 
son.” | 


XIV. 


HE sun had gone down, and the spring twi- 

light seemed holding the earth under a spell 
of enchantment with its soft fragrance, when Rénée 
and Stanmore entered the gate at the foot of Mr. 
Leigh’s lawn. Their approaching figures were soon 
perceived by the group gathered as usual on the 
piazza, and the sight caused a slight, perceptible 
flutter of interest. Once such a conjunction might 
mean nothing, but twice—every one felt that it 
must mean something. The group consisted of 
Margaret and Mr. Craven, Helen, Ferris, and Ber- 
tie; and there was a quick exchange of glances as 
the two figures came into sight. Nor was the idea 
which occurred to every one at the same instant 
communicated by glances alone. 

“I do not like this association,” said Mr. Craven 
to Margaret, in the lowest tone of his deep bass 
voice. “Your cousin is the most hopeless specimen 
of a mind bound in the slavery of Rome that I 
have ever encountered, and I am sorry to see 
Adrian Stanmore seeking her society.” 

“If I had to select the person in Clarendon, after 
yourself, whom she would have no power to mis- 
lead, it would be Adrian Stanmore,” said Margaret, 
confidently. “I have no fear for him whatever; 
but it is strange that he should find any pleasure 
in her society. She is to me wholly uninteresting.” 
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Mr. Craven restrained a smile. “One woman is 
seldom able to judge of the attractions of another 
woman,” he said. “To most men your cousin would 
prove very attractive; but I confess that I, too, am 
surprised that she should please Adrian. I should 
have thought that her religion would be an in- 
superable bar to any sympathy between them.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Ferris was saying to Helen: 
“That is something very uncommon—to see Stan- 
more in attendance on a lady. Has even he suc- 
cumbed to the fascinations of your charming cou- 
sin?” | 

Helen’s face changed a little. The speaker’s 
tone expressed more than he intended, and startled 
her with a sudden thrill of—jealousy, was it? She 
glanced at him quickly; but he was watching the 
approaching figures, and did not observe the glance. 

“I am not aware,” she said, with a slight, un- 
conscious coldness in her voice, “that Rénée has 
proved irresistible to any one; certainly not, I am 
sure, to Adrian Stanmore. He came home with her 
last Sunday afternoon because she had lost her 
way, and this afternoon probably—” 

“He has lost his!” said Ferris, with a laugh. 
“Nothing more probable. But what has taken 
Miss Leigh out to-day? There are no services of 
her church again, are there?” 

“She has some sort of a Sunday-school down in 
the lower town,” said Helen, still coldly. “We all 
think it most ill-judged; but she seems to be a 
perfect religious fanatic. I suppose you know that 
she is going to build a Roman Catholic church?” 
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“I have heard something of it,” said Ferris, with 
quick interest, “but I could hardly believe it. Why, 
she is a minor, is she not? Does your father per- 
mit her to throw away—that is, to spend money 
in such a manner?” 

“She has control of her income, and she takes 
the money from that,” said Helen. “He has no 
power to prevent it.” 

“From her income, indeed!” said Ferris. He 
made no further remark, for Rénée and Stanmore 
were near at hand; but several thoughts came into 
his mind. The first was that if Rénée could take 
out of her income the sum necessary for building a 
church, this income must be larger than any one 
had imagined; for the idea that she would volun- 
tarily cramp herself did not for a moment occur to 
him. The second was that, after all, it might be 
possible to effect a compromise which he had be- 
lieved impossible, and serve both God and mam- 
mon; while the third presented itself in the form 
of a definite resolve. 

‘The only person who had made no comment on 
the newcomers was the first to address them as 
they reached the piazza steps, on which he was 
seated. 

“I should like to know what you two have been 
about?” said Bertie. “You can’t have been teach- 
ing your respective classes all this time!’ 

“No,” said Stanmore. “After Miss Leigh finished 
with her class, I was so fortunate as to meet her, 
and tempt her to a short walk.” 

“Why did you go off alone?” said Bertie, ad- 
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dressing Rénée reproachfully. “Did I not tell you 
that I would always accompany you when your re- 
ligious duties called you into the lower town?” 

“But surely you must understand that I can not 
trouble you whenever I wish to go there,” she re- 
plied. “I know the way now; there is no need.” 

“It does not occur to you that I might like to 
go,” he said, preserving an injured tone, and rising 
to accompany her into the house, while Stanmore 
dropped to a seat on the steps. 

She looked at him in surprise, then laughed. 
“That is a good jest,” she said. “No, it certainly 
does not occur to me that you might like to go; 
though it is very kind of you to offer to do so, and 
I assure you I am very much obliged.” 

“Nonsense!” he said, almost roughly, “you are 
not obliged at all; for I tell you I mean what I 
say. I should like to go. Why do you doubt it? 
Do you suppose Stanmore is the only person who 
enjoys your society ?” 

They were in the hall by this time, snd. pausing 
at the foot of the staircase, she turned and looked 
at him again, with greater surprise now in her | 
large dark eyes. 

“I do not suppose that Mr. Stanmore enjoys my 
society in any special degree,’ she said. “Last 
: Sunday he was kind enough to show me my way, 
and this afternoon he asked me to take a walk in 
some woods behind Mr. Corrigan’s house. Was 
there any harm in going?” 

“Not the least,” responded Bertie. “What harm 
could there be? But a man does not go out of his 
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way to ask a young lady to take a walk unless he 
enjoys her society. Don’t look so startled! There 
is no harm in that. The point I wish to make is 
simply that he is not alone in such appreciation.” 
“Well,” said Rénée, “if you wish to enjoy my 
society, I shall be happy to go to walk with you 
whenever you like,—though it seems to me that we 
see enough of each other here at home. But I can - 
not possibly consent to drag you with me when I 
go to teach my Catechism class. That would be 
very uncomfortable, both for you and for me.” 
With this she went away up-stairs, while the 
young man stood still, looking after her. It oc- 
curred to him that she would not refuse so posi- 
tively to allow his attendance unless she wished to 
be at liberty to meet Stanmore; and, since such 
meetings were altogether harmless, and very natu- 
ral in two people whom the same work carried at 
the same time to the same neighborhood, there was 
no apparent reason for the cloud that came over 
Bertie’s face. He could not have explained this 
cloud himself. He only knew that he felt vaguely 
injured in his proprietary rights. Rénée was his 
cousin. What right had Stanmore to interfere with 
her, to please her (for who could fail to be pleased 
_by his culture, his grace, his charming sweetness 
of nature?), and to appeal to her sympathy by a 
religious sentiment which Bertie, with the lights of 
a new generation, began to despise? The young 
man suddenly threw back his head and laughed. “It 
will be a good joke if she converts him!” he said 
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to himself. But he had not the faintest serious 
thought of such a possibility. 

It seemed to Rénée as if certain subtle changes 
which she presently perceived in those about her 
- dated from this evening. The one which struck 
her first and most was in Helen—a coldness, re- 
straint, avoidance, hardly to be defined, yet very 
perceptible to be felt. Such a manner in Margaret 
would not have surprised her; but in Helen—who 
had from the first been so kind, frank and affec- 
tionate—it perplexed and wounded her deeply. She 
asked herself in vain what the cause could be, and 
her wistful eyes repeated the question whenever 
they rested on Helen. But that young lady hardened 
her heart against these glances. 

“I have lost all confidence in her,” she said, in 
hasty anger, to Margaret. “For all her saintly 
airs, she is just as intent on men and their ad- 
miration as any girl that calls herself openly a flirt. 
But I’ve more respect for the girl who flirts openly. 
One knows how to guard oneself against her.” 

Margaret looked at the speaker with the air of 
one who stands on a height of superior wisdom. 

“I thought how your fancy for Rénée would 
end!” she said, calmly. “You went off into a fit of 
enthusiasm over her at first, and now you are in- 
clined to do her injustice. She is not,” said Miss 
Leigh, loftily, “a person whom I like or admire, but 
I have never seen any signs of flirting in her.” 

“Signs? Oh, no!” said Helen, with scornful lips. 
“She does it in an underhand fashion. She looks 
like a descended angel, and she makes every man 
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believe that she 7s one. What she says or does 
when they are alone with her I don’t know; but 
you can see for yourself that they are all infatu- 
ated with her.” 

“I confess that I do not see anything of the kind,” 
said Miss Leigh, with dignity, thinking of her own 
clerical adorer. “I have observed of late that Mr. 
Ferris pays her a great deal of attention; but Mr. 
Ferris, my dear Helen, is not everybody.” 

“Have I mentioned Mr. Ferris?” cried Helen, 
with angrily-shining eyes. “Do you suppose that 
it matters to me what he does? But it is not only 
Mr. Ferris who seems to find such an extraordinary 
fascination in her. Look at Adrian Stanmore,— 
has anybody ever seen him so interested before? 
And is Bertie any better?” 

“I hope Bertie will not take it into his head to 
want to marry her,” said Margaret. ‘Papa would 
not approve of that, I am sure.” 

“I am not sure,” said Helen. “Papa must be in- 
fatuated with her also. Do you know that he has 
given her a lot for her church to be built on?” 

“Helen !—impossible!’’ 

“It must be so. She told Mr. Ferris, who asked 
her where she meant to build the church, and he 
mentioned it to me. So, you see, papa is as bad 
as the rest of them!” 

“I would not have believed it!” said Miss Leigh, 
with indignation. “Not only to allow her to do 
such a thing—when he certainly could prevent it, 
so long as she is his ward—but to aid and abet by 
absolutely giving land for the purpose! And no 
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doubt it is land in this part of the town; when, of 
course, if the thing is to be built at all it should be 
built down among the factories, where its congrega- 
tion live. What could papa have been thinking of, 
and what will Mr. Craven say!’ 

“The whole thing is disgusting,” said Helen; “and 
I wish that she had never come here!” 

“Ah!” said Margaret, in the tone of one whose 
wisdom is at length justified, “I have been wishing 
that a long time!” 

Poor Rénée, unconscious of the dark crimes laid 
to her account, meanwhile went on her way, ignor- 
ant how she had given offense, but feeling keenly 
the coldness of the atmosphere around her. It was 
such an atmosphere as women can easily create 
without a single overt act of incivility. Both Mar- 
garet and Helen were scrupulously courteous,—in- 
deed to a guest in the position of Rénée it would, 
according to their traditions, have been impossible 
for them to be otherwise,—but courtesy is a poor 
substitute for the cordiality that comes from the 
heart; and Rénée, who had never before known 
what it was to live without affection, felt like one 
from whom all sunshine had been withdrawn. So 
chilling were the words and looks and tones ad- 
dressed to her by her two cousins, that under their 
influence she drew into herself like a sensitive plant, 
only questioning more and more what she had done 
to offend them. 

It was accident which revealed to her at last the 
cause of the change in Helen, and opened her eyes 
to a devotion which Mr. Ferris began to display toe 
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ward herself. It could not be said of this gentle- 
man that he made any abrupt or marked change of 
allegiance, but there were certain significant signs 
which had not escaped Helen’s, though they had 
escaped’ Rénée’s notice altogether. Up to this time, 
her life had been the life of a French girl, which 
means that she had no experience whatever in mat- 
ters that are familiar to an American girl from her 
babyhood. Nothing was less in her mind than 
thoughts of “attentions,” of admirers, of love- 
affairs possible or probable. Kindness of men as 
well as women she received simply as kindness, 
thinking too little of herself to imagine a homage 
under every civility, and too inexperienced to detect 
the meaning that certain tones and glances convey 
to girls brought up in a different school. It was no © 
‘wonder that her face wore the expression of child- 
like innocence, which had so surprised and charmed 
‘those around her. This expression was merely the 
reflection of her soul, and it made the name which 
she liked so well to apply to herself, “a Child of 
Mary,” seem peculiarly fitting for her. Alas for 
society where womanhood has lost this gracious 
model and perfect example,—where Mary’s name 
is practically, and her virtues absolutely, unknown; 
and where the purity of girlhood is no longer 
guarded by her powerful aid! It is not strange that 
in such a society children have ceased to be child- 
like, and that the frankest worldliness reigns even 
where morals are still preserved by a traditional 
faith and a sense of personal honor. . 

Her inexperience in such matters must, therefore, 
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explain Rénée’s unconsciousness that Ferris was 
transferring his devotion from her consin to her- 
self. He had always been pleasant to her, and 
sympathetic with her; she only observed that he 
seemed to grow more pleasant and more sympathe- 
tic; while he also took great interest in the church 
(which at this time absorbed the greater part of 
her thoughts), and offered many valuable and prac- 
tical suggestions when her correspondence with the 
architect began. 

“Why, you seem to know everything that a Cath- 
olic church should have!” she said once, with some 
surprise, when he was enumerating many things 
necessary to be provided for in sanctuary and 
sacristy. | | 

He colored quickly. “Oh, I am very observant!” 
he said, with a slight laugh. “I have been in Cath- 
olic churches often, and I make it a rule to observe 
everything closely; for I have often found that all 
information is valuable at some time. I am only 
too happy to possess any which is of use to you 
new.” 

“It is of the greatest use,” said Rénée, gratefully. 


XV. 


EVERTHELESS, it was by means of the plans 
for the church that Rénée’s eyes at length 
were opened. They arrived one day from the archi- 
tect, at a time when she had no one near whom she 
could call upon for sympathy in her delight—and 
it was very genuine delight; for the design of the 
elevation showed a small, admirably-proportioned 
church, of purest Gothic architecture, as pictur- 
esque as heart could desire,—though its chief beau- 
ty consisted in the graceful lines of the structure 
itself, not in ornament, of which there was little 
or none. 

“It is just what I wanted!” thought Rénée. ‘‘Sim- 
ple, yet so ecclesiastical and beautiful. Surely the 
Bishop will be pleased with it! I must send these 
plans to Father Gerard at once—that is, when Mr. 
Ferris has seen them; for he has been so much in- 
terested that I must show them to him. I hope he 
will come soon!” 

By some magnetism of thought this wish must 
have communicated itself to Ferris, for hardly an 
hour later a servant knocked at the door and said: 
“Mr. Ferris is down-stairs, ma'am.” 

“How fortunate!” cried Rénée, springing lightly 
to her feet. She gathered together hastily the plans 
and specifications, which were scattered around her, 
and with the roll in her hand ran down-stairs, so 
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eagerly intent upon exhibiting her treasure, and so 
pleased with the thought of sympathy in. her de- 
light, that there was no room in her mind for any 
other idea. So it was that, entering the room 
where Ferris was sitting with Helen, she said, im- 
pulsively: “Oh, Mr. Ferris, how glad I am to see 
you! Did you have an instinct that I was wishing 
for you?”’ 

“Perhaps I had,” replied Ferris, surprised and 
pleased in equal measure by. this greeting. “It least 
that may account for the fact that whether I would 
` or no, my feet brought me here this afternoon; 
though I could not have ventured to imagine that 
you were wishing for me.” 

“Ah, but I was,” said Rénée, with a laugh full 
of gaiety and ease. “For—what do you think?— 
the plans have come!” 

“The plans!” replied Ferris, vaguely,—too much 
occupied with her and the effect of her astonishing 
graciousness to understand what she meant. 

“Yes—the plans for the church,” she said. “Do 
you not know that I have been expecting them?” 

“Oh, to be sure—the plans for the church!” he 
responded. “Well, do they please you? Have you 
brought them for me to see?” 

He held out his hand for the roll as he spoke, 
but before Rénée could give it to him, Helen rose 
to her feet. She knew that the proper thing would 
be to remain quiet, but her indignation was too 
great to allow her to do so. In that moment she 
felt that all her suspicions against Rénée were fully 
justified. 
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“Since I am not interested in plans for the 
church,” she said, with a note of sarcasm in the 
coldness of her voice, “I will leave you to examine 
and discuss them at your leisure.” 

She moved across the room as she spoke, and for 
an instant Rénée was too much surprised to an- 
swer. She stood a picture of dismay, looking at 
her cousin until the latter reached the door, then 
she went quickly after her. 

“Stay, Helen—pray stay!” she said, entreatingly. 
“Of course I should like you to look at the plans — 
also. I only spoke to Mr. Ferris because he has 
seemed to take an interest—” ° 

She paused, for Helen gave her a glance that 
stopped the words on her lips. What did it ex- 
press?—anger, dislike, above all, contempt. Never 
in her life had such a look fallen on Rénée before! 
Never could she have imagined that it was possible 
for her to inspire the sentiments it expressed! She 
stopped short—aghast, while Helen swept by and 
passed on. 

Ferris, who understood the scene, and was both 
amused and flattered by it, watched the girl a little 
curiously, wondering if she would betray embar- 
rassment when she came back to him. If she did, 
he said to himself that it would be a good sign, 
and in thatcase— But there was not the faintest 
trace of embarrassment about Rénée when, after 
a minute’s delay, in which she evidently debated 
whether or not it would be well to follow her cou- 
sin, she returned. All the light had gone out of 
her face, and her eyes had a look of distress; but 
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she held her head up with the little air of pride 
which became her, and spoke, quietly: 

“It was very thoughtless of me to bring these 
plans in. I might have known that they would not 
interest Helen; and when there are three people, — 
for two to occupy themselves with what does not 
interest the third is very rude. I am sorry.” 

“I am not sorry,” said Ferris, quickly; “I am 
very glad that you brought them. The result is all 
that could be desired.” | 

She looked at him with surprise. Even yet the 
true cause of Helen’s anger had not occurred to her. 

“You do not know how painful it is to me to feel’ 
that my religion is a constant cause of offense to 
those around me,” she said, “else you would not 
speak in that manner. I am sorry—I am very 
sorry! Ah!” the cry seemed wrung from her un- 
consciously, —“I wish that I could go away!” 

“Don’t wish that!” said Ferris. “Think what 
would become of—some of us if you went away; 
that is, if you left Clarendon. But if your life is 
not happy in this house, there is another life open 
to you—” He paused, gathered his courage, and 
went on, without giving himself time to think: 
“Marry me! I love you—surely you know it—and I 
would spare no effort to make you happy.” 

Rénée drew back a step and looked at him with 
eyes so full of amazement that he saw at once he 
had been too abrupt. But there was no loophole 
for retreat. To win or lose, he must go on now. 

“Forgive me if I have startled you,” he said; 
“but surely you have known my hopes. I have not 
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tried to conceal them. Your cousin, who left the 
room a moment ago, has clearly ‘recognized them. 
Surely, then, you—” 

“My cousin!” said Rénée. The truth flashed upon 
her. This was what it meant! This was the ex- 
planation of Helen’s coldness, Helen’s contempt! 
She felt stunned by the revelation. “Was it my 
fault not to have known?” she asked herself. The 
thought overmastered consideration of Ferris’s 
offer. Indeed, she hardly realized that he had made 
an offer. 

But Ferris was not a man to fail for lack of 
pressing his own cause. He went on, eagerly: “If 
it is possible that you have not understood me, I 
will be satisfied to wait for your answer. I will be 
content with whatever you choose to give me, if 
only I may hope that you will recognize my devo- 
tion, and that you will consider—” 

Rénée lifted her hand with a gesture that silenced 
him. As bewilderment subsided, she was recover- 
ing command of herself and comprehension of the 
situation. Her first impulse was one of indigna- 
tion. 

“How do you venture to address me in this man- 
ner,” she said, “when you must know that I have 
looked upon you as Helen’s lover?” 

“You have made a mistake, then,” he answered. 
“I have never been her lover—not for a day. I 
was her admirer—until I saw you. Who could be, 
after?” 

“It is no pleasure to me to hear such a thing,” 
said Rénée, “but rather a pain—if it were true.” 
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“It is true,” said Ferris. “How can you doubt 
it? Who could look at your cousin when you were 
by? Any man would feel that. But I—there are 
special reasons why your attraction has been par- 
ticularly strong for me. You know—I have told 
you from the first—how much I admire Catholicity ; 
but I have never told you that my mother was a 
Catholic. The tenderest recollections of my life are 
connected with her memory; and those recollections 
have seemed to give an added charm to you, who 
hold her faith and possess her virtues.” 

“Your mother was a Catholic,” said Rénée, “and 
yet you are—” 

“A man who professes no faith, it is true; but I 
am not so much to blame as you may think. My 
father was a Protestant. Being of the liberal and 
indifferent type, he did not interfere with my 
mother’s religion, or with what she taught her chil- 
dren. I was baptized by a priest, I went regularly 
to church with her, and had she lived I should no 
doubt have been a Catholic. But she died when I 
was ten years old. After that I had no more re- 
ligious instruction. I was sent to Protestant schools 
and colleges, and grew up without any definite 
faith. My heart remained attached to my mother’s 
Church, but when I went out into the world I found 
that to call myself a Catholic was to put a serious 
bar in the way of my worldly advancement. I had . 
not—I confess it—the conviction or. courage to 
make the sacrifice involved. But you can give me 
both. If you promise to marry me, I will become a 
Catholic at once.” 
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There was a moment’s silence. Ferris held his 
breath in mingled suspense and hope; for he 
thought that Rénée was hesitating over her answer, 
and he knew well that a woman seldom hesitates 
when it is a question of refusal. But he was mis- 
taken with regard to the cause of that momentary 
silence. Rénée hesitated, indeed, but it was because 
she longed to say a word which might lead this 
-soul to put a divine in the place of a human motive. 

“You are willing to do this for me,” she said, at 
length, ‘‘and yet you hesitate to do it for God and 
for your own soul! Oh, Mr. Ferris, how is such a 
thing possible?” l S 

“You do not know much of men’s natures,” he 
said, “else you would not ask the question. To lead 
him to make a sacrifice such as this, a man must 
have some strong personal motive. No man would 
do it simply for God or for his own soul—” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Rénée, quickly “but 
you mistake. There are many men who would.” 

Ferris shrugged his shoulders. “I do not speak 
of saints and martyrs, of priests or monks,” he 
said, “but of men who live in the world, and whose 
ambition leads them to desire the things of the 
world. We have talked of this before, and I re- 
peat what I told you then—that to become a Cath- 
olic in this country condemns a man to all manner 
of disabilities, and that religion in itself is not able 
to recompense him for the sacrifices which it en- 
tails.” 

“What would recompense him, then?” asked 
Rénée. 
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“Your love would recompense me,” said Ferris. 
“Believe that.” 

“How can I possibly believe it?” she said. “How 
could the love of a creature recompense a man for 
sacrifices that he would not make for God or for 
eternity? And what would a profession of faith 
be worth based on such a motive? It would only 
be another form of self-seeking.”’ 

“You are severe,” said Ferris, a sudden flush cov- 
ering his face,—for in truth she was more severe 
than she knew. It did not occur to her to suspect 
that it was by means of her fortune he hoped to 
agreeably reconcile the diverse claims of God and 
mammon, but he felt how entirely any profession - 
of faith on his part would indeed be “only another 
form of self-seeking.” With all his assurance— 
that assurance which usually stood him in such 
good stead—he felt abashed before the eyes that 
read so clearly his shallow worldliness. 

“I do not mean to be severe,” she said. “You 
have made a mistake about me; but that does not 
matter. The greater mistake is that which con- 
cerns your own soul. Between temporal and eter- 
nal interests, you are choosing the temporal, and 
making your acknowledgment of God’s truth depend 
on the word of a woman. It seems incredible! I 
do not think you can really mean that you will be- 
come a Catholic only in case I should promise to 
marry you!” 

“I mean that,” said Ferris,—though he had the 
grace to look a little ashamed,—‘‘the matter is in 
your hands. I have told you how it is; you would 
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recompense me for the sacrifice involved. Other- 
wise there would be nothing.” 

“Nothing, when God offers all!” said she, in a ` 
low tone. She turned away from him. Farther 
words seemed useless, and perhaps she did not care 
for him to read the contempt that she felt must be 
legible on her face. 

“I am to understand, then,” said Ferris, after a 
moment, “that there is no hope for me?” 

She turned back. “There is certainly no hope 
that I will think of marrying you,” she said. “How 
could you believe it possible? Even if everything 
were different— If I had not always regarded you 
as Helen’s suitor, or if I had ever thought of mar- 
riage with any one—how could I trust a man who 
makes his religion subservient to his worldly in- 
terest? Would one who is not true to God be like- 
ly to prove true to a creature? I can not believe 
it.” 

He could not deny her conclusion, or, at least, he 
felt that it was vain to do so; and he was not a 
man to fight a losing battle. He recognized that 
he had blundered—that in seeking to grasp a 
greater advantage he had probably lost what he 
held as a certainty, and the reflection was not 
agreeable. Indeed, his disappointment and morti- 
fication were so plainly evident, that Rénée’s kind- 
ness of heart asserted itself. 

“I shall be glad,” she said, gently, “if you will 
forget all this. It has been altogether a mistake. 
I do not think that you really care for me—it would 
make no difference” (quickly) “if you did; but I 
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can not believe that you do. You have been very 
kind and pleasant to me, however, and I am sorry 
` to cause you the least pain or annoyance. If you 
will forget all that has been said, and let it make 
no change in our intercourse I shall be very glad. 
I do not ask this only on my own account. I should 
be so sorry if my cousin suspected— 

Ferris started with surprise and relief. Did she 
mean that Helen should not know? This was what 
he desired, yet could not have ventured to ask. But 
here was the assurance given unasked, and he knew 
instinctively that if Rénée gave it, Rénée would 
keep it. He looked at her quickly and gratefully. 

“You are very good,” he said, involuntarily. “If 
you will permit me, then, to meet you on our usual 
footing, it is I who shall have reason to be glad.” 

“What shall interfere with it!’ she said. “I shall 
take care that no one makes any mistake hereafter, 
that is all. And if I could only hope that you would 
reconsider your resolution—that you would have the 
courage to confess your faith in spite of worldly 
interests—” 

“Unfortunately, I can not allow you to entertain 
that hope,” he said, with a smile which was not al- 
together agreeable. “My worldly interests are the 
things of which I must think now. The only hope 
of my becoming a Catholic has been ended—by your 
lips.” 

He took up his hat, bowed, and a minute later 
Rénée stood alone, with the roll of church plans 
still unopened in her hands. 


XVI. 


T would have required a hard heart not to be 
a little sorry for Rénée, as she remained for some 
time motionless in the middle of the large draw- 
ing-room. The first taste of the tree of knowledge 
—knowledge of human life and human character— 
is generally bitter to a young, generous soul, and it 
seemed to her at this moment as if all the sunshine 
had gone out of her life in Clarendon. If she was 
so little known to those nearest to her,—if Helen 
could suppose her capable of desiring or accepting 
the homage of the man who had left her,—then she 
felt that there could no longer be any pleasure in 
intercourse with Helen; while Ferris had not only 
killed her liking and respect for himself, but he had 
thrown a doubt, as it were, over every one else. 
Were all men self-seeking to such an extent as this? 
Were they all ready to place their highest and holi- 
est sentiments, even conscience, even God, in the 
scale of barter for some earthly good? He had as- 
serted as much, and, thinking of his assertion, a 
sense of heart-sickening doubt came over her. She 
had indeed refused to believe it, but might it not 
be true? What was her knowledge of life? Only that 
of a child bred in the cloister; and if this page of the 
world was indeed an index of the whole, why, then, 
the sooner one went back to the cloister the better. 
At this moment the sound of a step on the veran- 
da outside startled her. She looked up quickly. 
155 
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Through the half-closed blinds of the long French 
windows she saw a man’s figure pass to the front 
door. The next instant a peal of the bell echoed 
through the house, and through her heart as well, 
for surely she knew that figure! In such a brief 
glimpse, however, there was room for mistake, so 
‘she remained quiet until she heard the servant’s 
step, and.a familiar voice ask, “Is Miss Leigh— 
Miss Rénée Leigh—at home?’ Then she went 
quickly out into the hall, saying eagerly, ‘Oh, 
Father Gerard! how glad I am to see you!” 

That there was special reason for this gladness, 
Father Gerard perceived at once. The priest who 
unites to the necessary qualifications for his office 
a fineness of sympathy which is not indeed neces- 
sary—else would priests be very few!—but most de- 
sirable, will become not only “the dispenser of the 
mysteries of God” to his people, but also their 
friend and confidant in those matters which do not 
otherwise come within his province. Such a priest 
was this. As a man, he possessed the quickness of 
perception, the delicate regard for others’ feelings, 
which make up the exquisite quality that we call 
sympathy; and as a priest, he added to it a sense 
of keen responsibility toward his spiritual children, 
so that his interest in their least affairs was of the 
warmest order, and his observation born of that 
interest was seldom at fault. 

As he went with Rénée into the cool, dimly-tonéd 
room, where a few bars of sunshine lying on the 
dark, polished ftoor, were only pleasantly suggestive 
of the heat from which the wayfarer had escaped, 
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he said, with a smile: “It is a very good thing to 
arrive when one is wanted, and I think you want 
me. I hope it is not because you are in trouble?” 

“Yes, I am in a little trouble,” she answered. 
“Perhaps it will seem to you a trifle, but it is not 
a trifle to me.” 

“Most things that trouble us here below are in 
themselves trifles,” said Father Gerard. “But some 
of them can disturb us very much, nevertheless.” 

“I have certainly been disturbed,” said Rénée. 
“May I tell you about it? I am very inexperienced, 
and perhaps I have failed in doing what is right.” © 

“Let me hear what it is,’ said Father Gerard. 
He sat down in the same chair that Ferris had oc- 
cupied, and looked at her with his kind, dark eyes. 
“I am sure you have not failed intentionally,” he 
said, as he saw the wistful, distressed look on her 
face. 

“No,” she answered. ‘But, for others, one’s ig- 
norance may have the same effect as bad intention.” 
Then she told her story. Father Gerard listened 
without comment, only raising his eye-brows when 
she spoke of Ferris’s offer to become a Catholic if 
she would marry him, and when her voice ceased 
he said, quietly: | 

“As far as I can perceive, I do not think you 
have anything to reproach yourself with. If you 
had judged this man’s character more accurately, 
you might have been more guarded in your manner 
toward him; but that would have required on your 
part a knowledge which you do not possess. So 
with your cousin. Anyone who understood more 
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of the world would have understood sooner the 
meaning of her coldness. But we can not possess 
such knowledge until we have gained it, and it is 
generally gained by painful experience. The posi- 
tion in which you feel yourself to be placed is cer- 
tainly not pleasant; but, after all, there is no great 
harm done. Your cousin will soon learn her mis- 
take; and as for the man, I do not think you need 
feel any regret about him.” 

“I feel only the regret of having, perhaps, un- 
consciously misled him,” said Rénée. 

“I doubt if you need feel even that. I have seen 
him, and his face indicates that he has a degree of 
self-esteem and self-assurance which are quite suf- 
ficient to mislead him without any outward help.” _ 

“But it is so frightful,” said the girl, “that he 
should abandon his faith, or refuse to acknowledge 
it, for the sake of worldly interest! Is there noth- 
ing to be done? Is there no way in which he can 
be influenced?” | 

The priest shook his head. “There is no way,” 
he said. “It is a deliberate choice. One meets 
those cases very often—not always so openly and 
cynically avowed as this man avows his choice, but 
practically the same. By the countless temptations 
of the world, men and women are constantly led to 

forsake their faith. Nothing is more familiar to a 
- priest’s experience, or more saddening to his heart.” 

“Then he was right—he spoke truly, I mean— 
when he told me that he was not remarkable in it; 
that any other man would do the same. Yet that 
seemed to me worst of all!” 
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“He was both right and wrong in this assertion. 
Any other man of his order would do the same, but 
such men are not the only representatives of even 
human nature, though it is one of their character- 
istics to believe that they are. They are an ele- 
ment which must always be reckoned upon; and > 
whenever the Church is apparently weak, socially 
despised or persecuted, they will be found arraying 
themselves under the banner of the world. But 
God is never left without confessors, and the very 
circumstances which produce such apostates pro- 
duce also heroic souls, whom the world has no 
power either to attract or to terrify.” 

“It does not seem as if such souls are likely to 
be produced here,” said Rénée, sadly. 

“We can not tell,” said. Father Gerard, with a 
smile. “Perhaps we do not recognize them. And 
you do not know how many conversions may be a 
consequence of your church. By the bye, it is on 
matters connected with the church that I am here. 
The Bishop is delighted, and will write to you him- 
self. Meanwhile he is anxious that everything 
should be done in a business-like manner. Have 
you a deed for the ground?” | 

Rénée explained that her uncle had made a deed 
to her. “He said that he preferred to give the land 
directly to me, and I could not object, though I 
should have preferred his giving it to the Church,” 
she said. “He had his reasons, no doubt.” 

“No doubt,” said Father Gerard, who understood 
the reasons very well. “The Bishop will be satis- 
fied with that, I presume.” 
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“I will, of course, make it over to the Bishop,” 
said Rénée. 

“You can not make a legal gift until you are of 
age. Then you can give land and church together. 
Until that time you must remain owner of both.” 

“Must I? It seems so useless!’ said she, with a 
sigh. “I wish I could give it at once. One never 
knows what may happen. But I shall pray to live 
until I am twenty-one, at least.” 

“Much longer, I hope, if it be God’s will,” said 
Father Gerard. “But about the plan—have you re- 
ceived it?” 

“Oh! I have it here—I had almost forgotten! I 
brought it down to show to Mr. Ferris, as I told 
you. I am glad that I did not show it to him—that 
you are the first person to see it!” (She eagerly 
unrolled the design.) ‘What do you think of it?” 

Father Gerard, being fortunately a man of cul- 
tivated taste, thought very well of it; indeed, he 
was as much, if not as enthusiastically, pleased as 
Rénée herself. He went carefully over all the de- 
tails, and declared himself satisfied with everything. 

“Now comes the practical part,” he said. “We 
must get a good builder, and after the contract is 
made and submitted to the Bishop, there need be 
no further delay. We can then go to work, and in 
three or four months a church of this size should 
be finished.” 

Rénée’s eyes began to shine. She forgot her dis- 
tresses in that prospect. After all, the things she 
had to endure were trifles, not worthy to be thought 
of, in comparison with the happiness of being al- 
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lowed to do such work as this! She felt ashamed 
of having seemed to complain. To see that grace- 
ful roof, bearing its cross, rise high in the air of 
Clarendon, where since the creation of the world 
such a sight had never been seen before, surely 
that would be recompense enough for anything! She 
looked from the design to Father Gerard: 

“One thing has not been spoken of,” she said. 
“What is to be the name of the church?” 

“What do you wish it to be?” he asked. 

“I should wish,” she answered, “to dedicate it to 
the Blessed Virgin under some one of her many 
beautiful titles. Our Lady of Victories would be 
my choice, since we are beginning such an appar- 
ently hopeless fight; but I submit the matter to 
your judgment.” 

“I do not think,” said Father Gerard, after a - 
pause, “that Our Lady of Victories is a title which 
it would be well to choose for a church here. We 
wish to disarm rather than to rouse Protestant 
prejudice at the outset. I fear that such a title 
would arouse it, and perhaps delay the victories. 
We must choose something which has not such a 
warlike sound.” : 

“But you do not mean that the church must not 
be dedicated to Our Lady!” 

“Oh no!—what better could we do than place 
all that we hope and pray for under her protection 
who is the Help of Christians? But what do you 
think of a name that seems to unite two dedica- 
tions—Our Lady of the Sacred Heart? It has oc- 
curred to me because my great devotion is to the 
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sacred Heart of Jesus; and had the naming of the 
church been my privilege, I should have dedicated 
it to that most Sacred and Compassionate Heart.” 

“Then why not so dedicate it?” said Rénée. “I, 
too, have the greatest devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
and yet—” 

“Yet you wish to dedicate it to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and it is your right to do so. But since we 
shall begin the work in this month of June, it seems 
to me appropriate to invoke her as Lady of the 
Sacred Heart.” 

“It is appropriate and beautiful!” said Rénée. 
She took up a pencil and wrote below the design 
of the elevation, “Church of Our Lady of the Sacred 
Heart.” 

“It pleases me very much,” she said, contem- 
plating the title with a smile. “As you observed, 
it unites two dedications—the two nearest and dear- 
est to our hearts. What a beautiful statue of Our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart shall stand above the 
altar! I will send to France for it. Thank you, 
Father, for the name. It is all I could ask.” 

“That being settled, then,” said Father Gerard, 
who seemed pleased himself, “what do you say to 
walking with me to look at the site? I do not 
know exactly where it is.” 

“I shall be delighted!’ she answered. 

She went quickly up-stairs, with a lighter heart 
than a little while ago she would have imagined 
possible, put on her hat and gloves, took her para- 
sol, and emerging thus equipped from her chamber, 
met Helen in the corridor. 
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There was a start on both sides. Then Helen 
said, coldly: “You are-going out—with Mr. Ferris?” 

“No,” answered Rénée. “Mr. Ferris left some 
time ago. I am going out with Father Gerard.” 

“Oh!” said Helen. Her surprise was so great 
that for a moment she could say nothing more. 
After all, had she been wrong? Why had Ferris 
gone? Her face softened; she looked a little 
ashamed. “I did not know the priest was here,” 
she said. “Perhaps it was because he came that 
-= Mr. Ferris—” i 

“No,” said Rénée again, as she paused; “Mr. 
Ferris went away before Father Gerard came, and 
he has been here for some time. We have been 
examining the plan for the church. I am sorry”— ` 
she faltered, hesitated, looking at her cousin wist- 
fully—“that I should have taken these plans down, 
since they were the cause of your leaving the room. 
It was very foolish and thoughtless of me; but they 
had just come, and I was so eager to show them—” 

“What could have been more natural?’ said 
Helen, with quick compunction. “It was not that 
you were foolish and thoughtless, but that J was 
rude, and worse than foolish. I am ashamed to 
have been so—irritable!’’ 

“We will not think of it again,” said Rénée. “I 
was only sorry that you—misunderstood.” 

She passed on then, and going down to Father 
Gerard, told him with a smile that all was well 
with Helen again. “Only it makes me sad,” she 
said, ‘‘to think that she should be deceived by a man 
who is so unworthy of her.” 
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“She will probably never discover that he is un- 
worthy,” said Father Gerard, philosophically. ‘He 
will give her all that she demands. The secret of 
human content is, not to demand too much. His 
worldliness will not jar on her, because she has 
never looked for anything else.” 

“I don’t know,” said Rénée, slowly. “She has 
seen one man at least who is not worldly, and who 
might have shown her something else. He is a 
Protestant, but in listening to him sometimes one 
might think him a Catholic and a saint.” 

There was a gleam of alarm in the look whiċh 
Father Gerard quickly turned on her. A not un- 
natural suspicion rose at once in his mind. “Who 
is this man?” he asked. 

“His name is Stanmore,” she answered, “and he 
is a great friend of my uncle’s family. I have been 
very much impressed by him, and I hope that he 
will be a Catholic some day.” 

“Ah!” said Father Gerard. It was a significant 
sound, and meant that, having seen much of human 
nature, the good priest thought he understood this. | 
“I hope that you may not prove him mistaken,” 
he went on. “But do not be sure until the thing is 
done. As you have just learned, it requires a very 
strong motive to induce a man to become a Catholic 
here.” . 

“Mr. Stanmore has such a motive, I am certain,” 
said Rénée. 

“And what is it?” 

“What could it be’—with a glance of surprise—- 
“but love of truth, and the desire to embrace it!” 


XVII. 


T was strange to Rénée how busy her life became 

after this. She who had feared on her first arrival 
in Clarendon that there would be nothing for her to 
do, and who had looked around seeking occupation 
in vain, now found herself engrossed by duties that 
seemed to flow in natural sequence one from the 
other. Apart from her interest in and close atten- 
tion to the church—which, owing to Father Ge- 
rard’s energy, soon began to rise from its founda- 
tions—there was much to be done among the Cath- 
= olics, many of whom had almost ceased to deserve 
the name, and almost all of whom were careless 
and indifferent, as ignorant people inevitably be- 
come when living where they can neither practice 
their religion nor profit by its instructions,—where 
their piety is never warmed by public devotions, 
nor their faith kindled by glowing words. 

Having begun with the children, Rénée soon 
found that the adults were almost as much in need 
of instruction. She could not gather them into a 
class and put the Catechism into their hands, but it 
occurred to her that there were books which might 
take the place of the Catechism for such people; 
so she ordered a number of these—directed by 
Father Gerard in her selection—and lent them to 
all who cared to read. This, however, was only a 
small part of her labors in their behalf. Her own 
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presence gave, as she knew that it must, attraction 
to her efforts, and was soon welcomed and sought 
with eagerness, especially by the sick and the old, 
—two classes that are never absent from any com- 
munity of human beings. Going among these peo- 
ple as a familiar visitor, and meeting in their 
houses and at their bedsides their Protestant neigh- 
bors, she not only sowed seeds of good that only 
the angels could reckon, but filled her own life until 
there was no longer a moment left in which she 
could ask, “What am I to do?” Appeals and de- 
mands upon her time multiplied, but she met them 
all, and thanked God with a sense of growing won- 
der as the means for doing good opened before her. 
“Did I not tell yez all that an angel would come to 
Clarendon?” Mrs. Corrigan would triumphantly 
ask of her friends; and whether or not she had 
told them so, there were not many inclined to con- 
tradict her, as time went on. | 

It was among these people and théir friends that 
Rénée learned how Stanmore’s name was held in 
benediction. He possessed that rarest of all virtues 
among Protestants, a passionate devotion to the 
poor and suffering. Of material means he had not 
a great deal to give, but his time, his labor, above 
all his sympathy—best and highest gift—was theirs © 
in unstinted measure. And it was the last espe- 
cially which won their gratitude. ‘Sure it’s himself 
has the feeling heart!” said an Irish woman; and 
it was in this “feeling heart” that the secret of his 
influence and attraction lay. Rénée herself was 
conscious of it whenever she met him. The sweet- 
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ness of his smile was like sunshine, and if the 
glance of his clear eye was penetrating, no one 
could object to a penetration so fraught with kind- 
ness that understood, appreciated, allowed for all 
that it might discover. | 

A meeting of these two took place one day by 
the bed of a girl dying of consumption—the dis- 
ease that overtakes so many of those who work 
where the air is filled with the lint of cotton. She 
had been one of the operatives in Stanmore’s fac- 
tory, and, though not a Catholic, Rénée made her ac- 
quaintance from the fact that she lived next door 
to a Catholic family. Going in at first through 
compassion, with a little gift of fruit, this com- 
passion had been deepened by the sad condition of 
the poor girl, who lay coughing her life away, and 
she became a regular visitor. In these visits she 
heard often of Stanmore, but never chanced to meet 
him, until one day—late in the afternoon, toward 
sunset—as she sat by the bedside, she suddenly saw 
a light in the sick girls eyes that made her turn, 
to see Stanmore entering the door behind her. 
-He greeted her with a smile, but without any ap- 
pearance of surprise, and then going to the bed- 
side took the wasted hand of the invalid. How 
gentle was his touch, how kind his glance, how soft 
his voice! Rénée, looking on, thought it was no 
wonder such a pathetic light of gladness should 
have come into eyes unused to gladness, when his 
shadow fell upon the threshold. She listened for a 
short time to his conversation, then rose to go. Soft 
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as was her movement, however, he heard, and 
turned to her at once. 

“Are you going home immediately?” he asked. 
“Can you not wait a few minutes? I should like 
to walk with you.” 

“I will wait next door,” she answered. “I have 
something to say to the children there that will de- 
tain me. Do not hasten.” 

She went away, followed by a grateful glance 
from the sick girl, and waited next door until he 
came, glad of an opportunity herself to speak to 
him. The sun went down while she waited, but 
even the ugly, commonplace street seemed glorified 
by the radiance that followed,—a divine glory, 
streaming from the west and filling all nature like 
a smile of God. It dazzled Stanmore’s eyes when 
he emerged from the dark, confined room in which 
he had been, but did not dazzle them so completely 
that he could not perceive Rénée, who, with two or 
three children grouped around her, was standing 
in the doorway of the neighboring house. “A sym- 
phony in black and gold!” he said to himself, with 
a smile,—the fancies of certain fanciful painters 
and poets occurring to him, as he saw the effect of 
the wonderful radiance falling over her black dress 
and golden hair. 

The symphony, meeting his eyes, stepped out of 
its frame and joined him. They walked on to- 
gether, speaking of the sunset for some “mez then 
Stanmore said: 

“I was glad to find you with that poor girl. Your 
visits are a source of great pleasure to her, and I 
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Suppose you know that she must die—very soon.” 
“Yes, I know,” said Rénée, “and I am glad to 
have met you there, because,’—she paused, hesi- 
tated, glanced at him with a wistful expression 
which he had begun to know well, and went on 
hastily,— “because since she is dying, I have wished 
so much to speak to her of religious subjects, and 
yet I did not like to do so without asking you—” 

“What?” he said, gently, as she paused again. 

“If you would object. I know—she has told me 
—that she owes to you all the religious instruction 
she has had, and I could not venture to interfere in 
‘such a matter without your permission.” 

“I think, he said, “that you might have been sure 
that I would not object to anything you could de- 
sire to do, especially anything so kind and char- 
itable as this. There could be no better fortune for 
that poor soul than to be prepared for death by 
you.” 

“But I should not know how to speak of such- 
matters to a Protestant—I mean from the Prot- 
estant point of view. I could only speak to her as 
I would to a Catholic, —of contrition, of examina- 
tion of conscience. I did not know whether to do 
this.” 

“Why not?” he asked, quietly. 

“There is so much which stands or falls together, 
and if one begins to explain—” 

She stopped, conscious that the clear eyes were 
on her, and that he was smiling. f 

“Why not?” he said again. “I understand all 
that you mean. You wish to say that you could 
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- only prepare her for death as a Catholic. Make 
her a Catholic, then. I have no right to object.” 
“You have a right,” she said: “the right that but 
for you she would know nothing, whereas now she 
knows what is essential, and she is in good faith. 
I would not disturb this good faith—I would not 
run any risk of disturbing it—without your con- 

sent.” 

“You have it, then, fully and freely,” he an- 
swered. “Even if I were more assured of my own 
faith than I am, I think I should hardly venture 
to withhold it; for I know the infinite consolations 
that the Catholic Church brings to the bed of death, 
whereas mine—ah! one must have been agonized 
by deathbeds where nothing is said or done to aid 
the departing soul, to feel how lacking is a religion 
that offers nothing then.” 

There was an echo of the agony of which he 
spoke in his voice, as he uttered the last words, and 
Rénée looked up at him again, with eyes full of 
sympathy. 

“And yet—?” she said. 

“And yet you wonder that I stay where I am. I 
must stay—there is no help—until the way becomes 
clearer. I seem to myself of late like one who has 
lost his bearings altogether. I have wandered from 
the familiar path of many years, and I have not 
found the road that seemed to open before me,— 
the safer road of which I have suffered myself to 
dream. I am torn by doubt and struggle.” 

“And I am to blame!” said Rénée, with a gasp. 
“O Mr. Stanmore! can you forgive me?” 
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He turned quickly toward her. “Forgive you!” 
he repeated. “What have I to forgive? It is true 
that your words first roused doubt and waked 
struggle; but do you think I value peace above 
truth? Out of this trial I shall come, stronger in 
one way or another,—either I shall find no reason 
to abandon my old faith, or I shall gain a certainty 
that can never again be shaken, and a wealth of 
devotion which fills me with so great a longing, 
exercises so powerful an attraction, that I feel as if 
I must resist it.” 

“You have not ceased to say the Memorare?” 
asked Rénée, anxiously. 

“No; because I promised you that I would say it. 
I fear I have had no better reason. But this,”— 
he drew from his pocket her little Manual of the 
Sacred Heart,—‘“has been, and is, my greatest com- 
fort. I hardly know how I should do without it 
now.” 

“You will never do without it,” she said, con- 
fidently. “Our Lord will never permit that one 
who loves Him and serves Him, and desires to know 
His truth, shall fail to find it. But tell me, what 
are you doing—what are you reading on the sub- 
ject?” 

He smiled a little. “I have marked out for my- 
self,” he said, “rather an exhaustive course of study 
—the examination of the Fathers, and the history 
of the Councils of the Church. I have no fancy ' 
for what is known as controversy. Such works 
amount to little beside assertion and denial, met by 
counter-assertion and charges that do not touch the 
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great point at issue. That point is simply this: Is 
there one Church which alone holds from God the 
commission to teach? And if so, where is that 
Church? These questions can only be answered 
by examining the earliest witnesses, and going into 
=- the great Council halls. I have begun to do this, 
and you must be patient with me while I remain 
in doubt.” 

“I shall pray for you,” she said. “I believe more 
in prayer than in study. But about these books, 
have you access to them here?” 

“Not to many, but I have already decided that in 
my vacation this year I will go to some great 
library where I can find all that I want. Fortu- 
nately, I am independent of translators. My old 
love of the classics comes in well now.” 

They walked on silently for a moment, Rénée 
wondering if Father Gerard could not open the 
door of some Catholic library to this seeker of 
Catholic truth, and determining that she would at 
least ask him. She was so absorbed in the thought 
that she started when Stanmore spoke. 

“You understand now,” he said, “why I could 
not, even if I had a disposition, interpose any ob- 
jection to your teaching that dying girl anything 
which will render the terrible passage before her 
easier. But remember this: she is in good faith 
now. Do not disturb it unless you believe that she 
will embrace what you offer. Doubt is terrible to 
the living; it would be far worse to the dying.” 

“You would fill me with regret if I did not be- 
lieve that the end will repay you for all that you 
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suffer now,” said Rénée, with tears in her eyes. 
“But I shall be careful with this soul that stands on 
the brink of eternity. I will not disturb, I will 
only add to what she believes now. She is already, 
indeed, prepared for Catholic teaching. The -Mul- 
ligans, who live next door, have told me how she 
has read their books, even the children’s Catechism. 
Mrs. Mulligan has urged me for some time to speak 
to her about religion, but I would not until I asked 
you.” 

“I do not know whether or not a theologian 
would say you were right,” he observed, “but I 
appreciate the delicacy of the consideration. I think, 
however, that you must have known what I would 
answer.” 

“I thought I knew, but I wuld not be sure.” 

“Ah! yes,” he said, with some suppressed feeling 
in his voice, “you may be always sure that there 
is nothing in me which does not answer, like the 
response of an instrument, to your touch and your 
least desire.” 


XVIII. 


| T is not to be supposed that even Ferris’s assur- 
ance was quite equal to meeting Rénée immed- 
iately after the interview which had ended so 
disastrously to his hopes, and to taking up again 
the thread of his devotion to Helen as if it had 
never been interrupted. He felt that it was 
absolutely necessary to absent himself from Claren- 
don for awhile, to give himself time to recover 
from the stinging sense of failure and mortification, 
and to recover his normal condition of satisfaction 
with himself and with life. But he was careful 
that no one should suspect the cause of his absence. 
Selecting a time when Rénée was likely to be out 
of the house, he called at Mr. Leigh’s, bore himself 
in all respects as usual, and mentioned incidentally 
that business summoned him to a distant city. 

“I hope,” said Helen, “that you do not mean to 
be gone very long, for you know we count upon 
you for the Festival.” (This was a mixture of 
amusement and charity which took place peri- 
odically, to raise funds for some vaguely understood 
religious purpose.) 

“I shall certainly be back in bias for that,” said 
Ferris. “Be sure that you may count upon me— 
always.” 

He did not permit himself to say more than this; 
in fact, he felt unequal to the effort. It was quite 
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true, as Rénée had divined, that he had sought his 
own interest in seeking her; but the possibilities 
of whatever fineness lay in his nature had been 
touched by her, and he was still too sore from her 
rejection, and from the contempt which he had felt 
underneath that rejection, to utter words of simu- 
lated love to another woman. Given a little time, 
he knew that he could throw off the impression,— 
having a robust capability of dismissing disagree- 
able things, — but time was necessary before he 
could take up his part again, and play it with 
spirit. 

He left the house presently, with a sigh of relief. 
“It will be all right when I come back,” he said to 
himself. “I shall make it all right. But, by Jove, 
how glad I am to get away now! If only that girl 
had never come! Matters were going smoothly 
enough up to that time, and I was very well satis- 
fied. Now it will cost me a struggle to regain 
content with that which must be. Yet I know that 
I am a fool. Not even her fortune could make 
amends for the great drawback on my career that 
it would be to call myself a Catholic. No; things 
are best as they are, and I shall think so—when I 
come back.” 

With this opinion he departed, and was seen no 
more in Clarendon for several weeks. His absence 
was a great relief to Rénée, for she dreaded their 
necessary meetings, feeling it impossible not to 
make some change in her manner toward him, yet 
aware how such a change might be interpreted. 
His departure, therefore, pleased her, and disposed 
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her to feel more kindly toward him on his return. 
About that return, however, she did not trouble her- 
self. She had much to occupy her thoughts and 
prevent their lingering around a disagreeable sub- 
ject. For the present it was sufficient that he was 
gone, and that Helen, as if to atone for her past 
injustice, showed all her former cordiality of man- 
ner. It was true that Margaret remained cold and 
distant; but, then, Margaret had never been any- 
thing else, and her coldness had perhaps increased 
a little since Mr. Craven had been repulsed and the 
erection of the church decided upon. A positive and 
valid grievance, however, she had never possessed, 
and it is not uncharitable to suppose that she was 
not altogether displeased when one was given her, 
—although it could only be said to be given to her 
in the sense that her interests were already identi- 
fied with those of Mr. Craven. 

The latter appeared one day in a state of much — 
angry discomposure. ‘‘What I expected has come 
to pass,” he said. “Your cousin has established a 
regular Romanist propaganda—or, at least, it has 
been established through her means! I have found 
traces of it before, but to-day I have been con- 
fronted by it. Among the people belonging to our 
congregation in the lower town is a girl named 
Susan Battle, who is in the last stages of consump- 
tion. I have just been to see her, and I found her 
reading a Romanish book, with a crucifix hanging 
by her bed. When I asked her where she got these 
things, she said that ‘Miss Leigh’ had given them 
to her. I questioned her further, and found that 
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your cousin is in the habit of visiting her frequent- 
ly, and that she has so indoctrinated her with the 
Romish errors that, although I spent nearly an 
hour talking to her, I hardly made any impression 
upon her. 
= “So this is the secret of Rénée’s visits to the 
lower town!” cried Margaret, flushing with indig- 
nation. “She goes ostensibly to instruct the ignor- 
ant Romanists, but she is really engaged in prose- 
lyting our people! It is shameful! Did you tell 
this girl that she must not listen to her any more?” 
“Unfortunately, I could hardly induce her to lis- 
ten to me,” replied Mr. Craven. “She seemed 
averse to hearing anything. ‘If I am to die,’ she 
said, ‘I want to be sure what I am to believe, and 
Miss Leigh says I can’t be sure except in the Cath- 
olic Church. There’s a great deal of comfort in 
what she tells me, and Id rather be let alone.’ Of 
course I pointed out how mistaken that was, but 
presently she grew fretful, and I was forced to 
leave. I really hardly know what to do. This is 
only one case; but who can tell where it will end!’ 
“Who, indeed!” said Margaret. “And to think 
that such annoyance for you should come out of 
our house! If papa could only be roused to a sense 
of his duty in the matter! But I fear that is hope- 
less. He will do nothing, though he could do so 
much! He could tell Rénée that she must not act 
in this manner, and if she persisted he could send 
her away. She might live with her relatives in 
New Orleans; and what a happy riddance that 
would be for Clarendon!” 
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“I do not think there is any hope that your 
father will take such a step as that,” said Mr. 
Craven, “and perhaps it would be a little—extreme. 
The question is how to meet such efforts. They 
are only to be feared, of course, with the ignorant; 
but even there it is not pleasant to have one’s work 
undone, and one’s people drawn away. I have been 
thinking that it might be well if among our ladies 
the same zeal could be developed—if, for example, 
you and a few others would visit these people sys- 
tematically—”’ 

“I can try to organize an association of the kind,” 
said Margaret, who was always ready to “organize” 
anything; “but you know it has been tried before, 
and those who undertook the duties would not per- 
severe in them. I confess I thought them rather 
useless myself. There seemed so little to be done. 
The people were willing enough to gossip about their 
affairs, and some of them became very troublesome; 
but they did not want religious instruction, and 
would not listen to it. Adrian Stanmore is the only 
one who has ever done anything with them in that 
way.” 

“He has a great talent for such work,” said the 
clergyman. “It is a peculiar gift to be able to lead 
and influence the ignorant. I regret to say that I 
do not possess it; I am not able to stoop sufficiently 
to their minds. But Stanmore has a wonderful 
sympathy with them. By the way, this Battle girl 
was one of his pupils. I will see him about her, 
and perhaps he can counteract the effect of the in- 
fluence she is under at present.” 
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“He is certainly the person most likely to be 
‘able to do so,” said Margaret. “I will go to see 
her, of course, but I think that Adrian’s efforts are 
likely to be worth more even than mine.” 

“I will see him without delay,” said Mr. Craven, 
whose interest in his flock of the lower town was 
usually of the most lukewarm and intermittent 
character, but who felt roused to warlike energy 
now; for never does the value of a lamb appear so 
great to a Protestant shepherd as when it is about 
to be seized by the Roman wolf. 

He did see Stanmore that very night, going to 
his home to seek him, and he received a shock in 
comparison with which the loss of a hundred Susan 
Battles would have been as nothing. He told his 
story much as he had told it to Margaret, but in- 
stead of ready indignation and sympathy, it was 
received with silence,—a silence that lasted fully a 
minute after the speaker’s voice had ceased. It was 
not because Stanmore felt the least doubt what to 
reply, but because he suffered a pang in realizing 
the shock that his reply would give, and the breach 
in confidence and friendly relations it would cause. 
One of the greatest trials that can be laid upon 
certain souls,—souls sensitive in feeling, faithful 
and tender in friendship,—is the necessity to wound 
and estrange hearts that have trusted them, when, 
led imperatively by conscience, they are called upon 
to arise and go forth from the spiritual home where 
they have long abided, leaving behind unnumbered 
associations, and rupturing ties that have been of 
the closest and firmest order. Such a trial was upon 
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Stanmore now, and it was not strange that he 
paused for a moment to fortify his soul before en- 
countering it. The pause was not very long. Mr. 
Craven had only glanced at him with surprise, 
when he spoke, very quietly: 

“I have been aware of this for some time, and 
it is not possible for me to interfere.” 

“Not possible for you to interfere!” repeated the 
clergyman, astonished. “Why not?” 

“Because,” Stanmore answered, without hesita- 
tion now. “Miss Leigh is giving to the girl what 
I can not offer—certainty.” 

“Stanmore!” Astonishment is too weak a word 
to express Mr. Craven’s sensation. He looked at 
his companion incredulously. ‘This from you!“ he 
said. “Good Heaven! have you begun to—doubt?” 

“Yes: to doubt, to question, to examine,” Stan- 
more answered. Hé rose to his feet and stood be- 
fore the other, regarding him with a glance as 
pathetic as it was-clear. “You are pained to hear 
this,” he said, “and I—I also am pained to tell you 
of it. But one must be candid—with others and 
with one’s own soul. If one feels the ground giving 
way beneath one’s feet, there is no good in closing 
one’s eyes. It is wise, it is necessary, to seek a 
firmer basis for faith, and the man who fails to do 
this acts insincerely with his conscience.” 

“The man who does it is disloyal to his Church!” 
cried the clergyman, hotly. “We are all liable to 
doubts and tempations against faith. Do you sup- 
pose that a man can escape them by handing his 
conscience over to the Church of Rome,—for that, 
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I suppose, is what you mean by ‘a firmer basis’? 
Is not the demand upon his faith twice—ten times 
—as great there as with us?” 

“It is not,” said Stanmore, “the extent of the 
demand which is the point in question: it is the 
right to make any demand at all. Once assured 
that a Church has the requisite authority to speak 
in the name of God, and it is not possible to refuse 
assent to anything that she proposes to our belief. 
There may be doctrines that we do not like—that 
to us, as to the Jews, are ‘a hard saying’; but what 
of that? If God is behind the voice that utters 
them, we must hear and obey.” 

“Then you must be ready to yield assent to all 
the usurpations and superstitions of Rome!” said 
the man to whom the intellectual honesty of this 
position was impossible, and who preferred to wan- 
der over the wide field of Catholic theology, accept- 
ing or discarding articles of faith by an eclectic 
process of his own. “That is where such a doctrine 
will lead you. It denies all freedom to human 
thought; it sets aside reason, and stifles con- 
sclence—” 

Stanmore lifted his head with a silencing gesture. 
“Let us be moderate and reasonable,” he said. 
“Surely this subject which has roused so much 
human passion is the last into which passion should 
enter. If you have never felt yourself in my posi- 
tion, try to put yourself into it by sympathy, and 
give me some help beside angry declamation. All 
that is beside the question.” 

“What help can I give you?” asked the other. “If 
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you are seeking a certainty that will exclude all 
possibility of doubt, I know not where you will 
find it. The Church of Rome, for all her arrogant 
pretensions, does not possess it. That has been 
proved again and again.” 

“Has it? Where?” 

The clergyman colored. “Do you really wish 
to enter upon all the controversy?” he asked. “It 
has been settled for us long ago. I may regret the 
necessity which was laid upon the Church of Eng- 
land to separate herself from Rome, but we can not 
doubt that it was rendered necessary by the aggres- 
sions of the Pope, and has been justified by all that 
has occurred since. For myself, I find it preferable 
to bear the burden that is part of our position,— 
the burden of doubt and uncertainty on some minor 
points—to being compelled to acknowledge the in- 
fallibility of the Roman Pontiff. That is what the 
churches which did not separate from Rome have 
been forced to do.” 

“Yes,” said Stanmore; “and has not the result 
justified their wisdom? They are anchored to a 
rock, and are absolutely one in belief; while we— 
let us disguise it to ourselves as we will—are toss- 
ing on a restless sea, at the mercy of every wind 
of doctrine. You yourself, have you not since I 
have known you changed your opinion on some of 
the most vital and essential points of Christian 
faith?” 

“I have seen more clearly what is the true Cath- 
olic belief on these points,” said the other, with 
dignity; “and I do not hold that it is necessary to 
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go to Rome to obtain certainty with regard to them. 
All the great body of Sahne doctrine is ours as 
well as theirs.” 

“But what makes Catholic PEN ?” asked Stan- 
more. “Is it not the voice of the Church? And if 
you heed that voice when it speaks at Nice and 
Chalcedon, why refuse to hear it from Trent and 
the Vatican? A Church without a voice is surely 
no Church at all.” 

“The Church speaks always in her creeds.” 

“But when men differ about the meaning of those 
creeds as they differ about everything else, where 
is the court of final appeal? What human law is 
given to man without a court to interpret it? And 
shall we be left in a doubt from which we can not 
escape on the subject of the Divine law? It is im- 
possible!” He paused, looking before him for a 
moment with a painful expression; then he glanced 
again at the clergyman, who sat with a clouded 
brow, but did not answer. “I must find the court 
of appeal,” he said. “It has come to that.” 

i “It has come to this!” said Mr. Craven. He took 
a small book from the table beside him and held it 
out. It was Réné’s little Manual of the Sacred 
Heart. “It has come to this,” he repeated, “that 
you are under the influence of one who is doing 
great harm in Clarendon. She has put this book 
into your hands and these doubts into your mind.” 

“Stop!” said Stanmore. His voice was quiet but 
peremptory. “Do not bring into this discussion a 
name that has no place in it, and which I can per- 
mit no one to mention with disrespect. How my 
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mind received the first impulse along the road I 
am following, matters only to myself. It is enough 
that on such a road it is impossible to stop short 
of the end.” 

“And that end?” said the clergyman. “Do you 
mean that it is to be—Rome?” 

“It seems to me the only logical end. Our posi- 
tion is untenable. I am forced to recognize that.” 

“Our position is not untenable,” said Mr. Craven, 
rising to his feet as if in answer to a challenge. 
“No Christian church need ask a better. We are 
a true branch of the Church: Catholic.” | 

“A branch that has been cut off and left to 
wither and die,” said Stanmore, wearily. ‘What 
does it avail to close our eyes to the truth? I can 
not believe but that you must recognize it as well 
as I. Indeed, when listening to some of your ser-— 
mons—which have steadily advanced in catholicity 
of doctrine since you have been in Clarendon—I 
have said to myself, ‘If this is true, the old Church 
was right, after all; and if she was right, what ex- 
cuse have we for schism?’ These thoudghts.hardly 
took form in my mind, but they passed through it, 
and no doubt prepared the way for—this.” 

“I never imagined,” said the clergyman, bitterly, 
“that by preaching Catholic doctrine I was pointing 
the way to Rome. I was proving instead that we 
possess all that Rome does.” | 

“Except her certainty. And it was hardly worth 
while to cut ourselves off from the rest of Christen- 
dom in order to possess uncertainty—to be wander- 
ers in a mist of mere opinion; was it?” 
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“Stanmore!” said the other. He could scarcely 
credit the evidence of his senses. Was this indeed 
Stanmore, the “sound churchman,” the would-be 
clergyman, the zealous worker in religious matters, 
—this man with his eyes full of pain, but his face 
set resolutely and like a flint—toward Rome? It is 
a strange testimony to their unacknowledged sense 
of the weakness of their position, that Protestants 
are so quick to give up all hope of influencing those 
whose faces are turned in that direction. They 
know the inevitable end so well that it seems to fill 
them with a sense of impotence, and they content 
themselves with urging upon others the necessity 
of never suffering their thoughts to wander toward 
that which possesses such fatal fascination. Some- 
thing of this sense of impotence came over Mr. 
Craven now; but he would not yield to it, and, 
buckling on such armor as he possessed, he rushed 
into battle. 

It would have been better for his cause if he had 
abstained from useless valor; for not only did he 
demonstrate more and more clearly the weakness 
of his position, but he rapidly convinced Stanmore 
of his own intellectual dishonesty. He met no issue 
fully or frankly; when confronted with a point 
which he could not answer, he did not hesitate to 
shift his ground, and the clearest demonstration, 
logical or historical, failed to draw from him the 
assent of a candid mind. He closed his mind to 
every fact which it did not suit his “views” to ac- 
knowledge, and stultified his reason, not once, but 
a hundred times. At length Stanmore saw the 
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futility of presenting arguments to one who either 
evaded them or took refuge in point-blank denial 
of their conclusion. It was a new and startling 
revelation to him. Help he had not expected, but 
the intention to be honest he had at least looked 
for; and instead he found that resolute determina- 
tion not to acknowledge the truth,—that invincible 
obstacle of the will, which is the most striking trait 
of Protestantism, and which the highest Ritualist 
has in common with the narrowest Calvinist. 

It was late in the night when they parted, with 
coldness on one side and sadness on the other. As 
Stanmore saw the man who had been his friend go 
away, he realized that the separation from his past 
life was to be more complete than he had imagined; 
for he had expected justice, if not sympathy, from 
those who knew him best, and it was now clear 
that even justice was to be denied. 


XIX. 


R. CRAVEN did not delay in carrying the tid- 
ings of this new defection to the lady who 
shared his thoughts and cares. It was the most 
important thing which had happened in Clarendon 
for many a day, and the morning after his inter- 
view with Stanmore, he poured the intelligence of 
the blow that threatened them into Margaret’s 
sympathetic ear. 

At first he found her incredulous. “It is impos- 
sible!” she said. ‘You must have mistaken him. 
It can not be that Adrian Stanmore is thinking of 
going over to Rome! I will not believe it!” 

“You may believe it,” said Mr. Craven. “He 
owned it openly. I never have been so astonished, 
so disappointed in any one in my life. Of course 
the reason is very plain; you may remember that 
I told you some time ago that I did not like to see 
him so much attracted by your cousin, though I did 
not really believe that any influence could shake 
his loyalty to the Church. But it has done so. I 
believe him to be hopelessly lost to us.” 

“Adrian Stanmore!” repeated Margaret. She 
felt as if the pillars that supported her world were 
giving away. If Adrian went, who might not fol- 
low? She looked at her betrothed with panic in 
her glance. “Surely,” she said, “papa will now see 
the danger there is in keeping Rénée here! Bertie 
or Helen may be the next—’” 

“Or your father himself,” said Mr. Craven, dark- 
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ly. “I have always thought his giving that land 
looked badly. And I confess that it is hard on me 
that a family which I regard as my own should be 
so identified with Romanist influence.” 

“Of course it is hard on you,” said Margaret, 
with tears in her eyes. “I have told papa so, but 
I can do nothing with him. Rénée seems to have 
infatuated him as well as every one else.” 

“Her influence really threatens to become a curse 
to Clarendon,” said the clergyman, who felt himself 
driven to use very strong language. 

“I distrusted her from the first,” said Margaret, 
“but no one would listen to me. I did not think, 
however, that she could influence Adrian Stanmore, 
I can hardly believe it now.” 

“Do not speak of the matter to any one except 
your father,” said Mr. Craven; “for, although I 
have little hope of saving Stanmore, he has not yet 
taken any irrevocable step, and his eyes may be 
opened before he does so.” | 

“Surely it is only necessary for you to argue 
with him,” said Margaret, with a faith in the ir- 
resistible strength of his arguments which the 
clergyman found delightful and soothing. 

Nevertheless he shook his head, gravely. “Argu- 
ment has no effect upon him,” he said. “He harps 
upon the need of certainty,—as if all the certainty 
necessary for any rational mind is not to be found 
in our Church!’ 

“Did you tell him so?”—with an air of astonish- 
ment that this statement should not have settled the 
matter. 
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_ “Oh, yes, I told him so; but a man in his state 

of mind does not heed anything that can be said. 
He seems to have parted with reason; his one 
thought appears to be that he must go where every- 
thing else is settled for him, and he will be told like 
a child what he must and must not believe.” | 

“How dreadful!” said Margaret, with a shudder. 
“It seems incredible that those who have been 
brought up in such a system can endure it; but for 
one who has known the freedom of our religion— 
really, one hardly can believe that such a person is 
rational!’ — 

“It is hard to believe,” assented Mr. Craven; 
“but since one can never tell—as this example 
proves—where such folly may break out, it is well 
to meet it in advance. I shall, therefore, prepare 
a sermon for next Sunday, showing the hollowness 
of the Church of Rome’s claim to Infallibility.” 

“Nothing could be better,” said Margaret, ap- 
provingly. “It is just what is needed.” 

The sermon was accordingly prepared, and de- 
livered with immense effect on the succeeding Sun- 
day. It was in the opinion of Mr. Craven’s congre- 
gation, a magnificent effort, completely demolishing 
the pretensions of “Rome;” but one man listened 
to it with downcast eyes and a sense of painful hu- 
miliation. He was still one of these people,—this 
man was still his teacher and the mouthpiece of the 
doctrines of his Church. Was this, then, all that 
could be said, after elaborate preparation, on the 
side of what he had long held as truth? The lack 
of logical basis to the argument, the falsity of the 
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historical statements, and the bitter animus of the 
speaker, were all apparent to him, and filled him 
with mortification, keen as if he himself were 
guilty of the unfairness of so misstating an ad- 
versary’s case, and so garbling evidence. When all 
was over, he rose and looked around him—not at 
the pleased and satisfied faces of the congregation, 
but at the walls that had so long enclosed what he 
had felt to be his spiritual home. The look was a 
farewell full of infinite sadness. He felt that he 
had no longer part with those who were here. If 
this was all that could be said to hold back the 
wavering soul, then indeed he must arise and go 
forth. It was no comfort to him at that moment 
to think that he might find refuge within the 
mighty walls of Rome. He felt no attraction to- 
ward them; even that consolation was denied. It 
was a hard and stern necessity which was laid upon 
him,—that was all. 

As he was passing out, he felt a hand laid on 
his arm, and, turning, saw Mr. Leigh. “Come home 
with me,” said that gentleman. “I want to speak 
with you.” 

“I will walk home with you with pleasure,” an- 
swered Stanmore, “but I can not go in; my mother 
will be expecting me.” 

They walked along silently for a few minutes, un- 
til they were clear of the crowd. Then Mr. Leigh 
turned to his companion. “What did you think of 
the sermon?” he asked, abruptly. 

Stanmore was sorry to have been asked, but he 
could not decline to reply. “I thought very poorly 
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of it,” he answered. “As an argument it was both 
weak and unfair.” 

“Humph! I thought it very strong.” 

“That was probably—if you will pardon me—be- 
cause you have never heard the case presented on 
the other side. One is apt to think an argument 
strong until one hears the answer to it.” 

“Why should one want to hear the answer to it?” 
said Mr. Leigh. “What is the good of unsettling 
one’s mind? I hope’—he gave a quick glance at 
the young man—“that what I have heard of you is 
not true. I hope that you have not been unsettling 
your mind.” 

“If it is unsettling one’s mind to seek for truth,” 
said Stanmore, “it is true that I have been doing 
that.” 

“To seek for truth!” repeated Mr. Leigh. He 
paused. This was a new idea to him. He reflected 
upon it for a moment, and then resented it. “Do 
you mean to imply that the Episcopal Church— 
the Church of England!—does not possess the 
truth?” he demanded, hotly. 

“T mean that it has become a question with me 
whether it does or not,” replied Stanmore, quietly ; 
“and when it becomes a question, one can not rest 
satisfied—one must examine, you know. But I 
would rather not discuss the subject; it is painful, 
and I am not yet in the position of one who has 
reached a definite conclusion.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, then, stop, where you are!” 
said Mr. Leigh, with energy. , “Of course the 
Church of England possesses the truth,—there can 
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be no doubt of that. As Craven put it in his ser- 
mon to-day. ‘She has all that the Church of Rome 
has except her errors.’ I—really, I can not imag- 
ine how it would ever occur to any one to doubt it. 
And you, Stanmore—you are the last person I 
should have suspected of entertaining such doubts. 
It would be a terrible blow to us all if you were to 
leave us. My dear boy, think better of it—stop | 
where you are!” , 

“If I could,” said Stanmore, touched by this ap- 
peal. “But I ean not. It is impossible. I must go 
on until I find certainty of one kind or another:” 
They had now reached the gate which led into Mr. 
Leigh’s grounds, and as he opened it he paused and 
stood looking at the older man with the pathetic 
sadness in his eyes deepened to pain. “Do you 
think,” he said, “that I wish to be torn by this 
agony of doubt,—to face the necessity of cutting 
my life in two, in a spiritual sense, and beginning 
it all over again,—of putting away interests and 
associations that have lain nearest my heart for 
years,—of paining those who love me, and estrang- 
ing myself for them? You can not think so. Try, 
then, to realize, to believe, that it is conscience alone 
which impels me to this search.” 

“Of course I believe it,” said Mr. Leigh,—who, 
indeed, could have disbelieved it, with that glance 
upon him, that voice sounding in his ears? 

“But, my dear Adrian, there is such a thing as 
having a morbid conscience. I can not see how you 
could possibly serve God better than you have been 
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serving Him for years in the Church of your bap- 
tism. Why does not that satisfy you?” 

“Ah!” said Stanmore, “do not press me for an 
answer to that question unless you, too, are pre- 
pared to hold any loss light in comparison with the 
gain of knowing the truth!” . 

The other shrank; he grew absolutely pale. “I 
certainly do not wish to hear anything that would 
unsettle my mind,” he said, hastily. “I am too old 
a man to set out in search of a new religion. Be- 
sides, I have not the least doubt of my own. And 
as for the corruptions of the Church of Rome—” 

“We will not discuss them just now,” said Stan- 
more, with a faint smile. “I must leave you. No, 
thanks—I can not go in to-day.” 

He went away, and Mr. Leigh walked slowly up 
the avenue to the house. As he did so, it occurred 
to him that perhaps, after all, Margaret was right, 
and that the coming of Rénée had been a misfor- 
tune to Clarendon. “But I had no option; I could 
not have declined to receive her,” he said to him- 
self. And then, although he was alone, he colored; 
he knew that Margaret would reply that he had an — 
option in the matter of the church. He might, per- 
haps, have prevented its being built, and he certain- 
ly need not have given the land for its site; but he 
could not bring himself to regret either. “It would 
have been tyranny to have kept her from building 
it,” he thought; “and if it was to be built, a few feet 
of ground did not matter to me.” But, although he 
fortified himself in this way, he had a sense of 
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having aided and abetted in bringing upon Clar- 
endon the danger that threatened it; and he knew 
that others (including his future son-in-law) did 
not hold him guiltless. Yet what could be plainer 
than that the erection of the church had nothing to 
do with Stanmore’s extraordinary defection? Rénée’s ' 
influence, indeed, had probably much to do with it, 
but Rénée’s influence was something with which 
Mr. Leigh felt himself powerless to cope, unless he 
followed Margaret’s suggestion and sent her away. 

He was debating the possibility of this in his 
mind when he mounted the veranda steps and found 
himself face to face with the object of his thoughts. 
Rénée was sitting under the shade of the vines, en- 
joying the beauty of the summer day and the de- 
lightful Sunday silence. She had seen her uncle 
coming, but did not move. He, at least, had always 
been kind to her. As he came up the steps, with 
some appearance of heat from walking in the sun, 
she rose, offered him a seat in a cool nook, gave him 
a fan, and asked if he would like some cooling 
drink. i 

He declined the last, and motioned her to her 
own seat again. It occurred to him that here was 
a good opportunity to see what could be done to- 
ward putting matters on a more satisfactory foot- 
ing for all concerned. 

“I have been thinking, my dear,” he said, “that 
this is—a—rather dull life for you. If at any time 
you would like to make a change—to go, for in- 
stance, to visit your friends in New Orleans—I 
hope you will not hesitate to do so.” 
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Rénée was so much surprised by this unexpected 
address that she regarded him silently for a mo- 
ment with her large dark eyes, and it was his evi- 
dent embarrassment rather than his words which 
enlightened her with regard to his meaning. Then 
she said, gently, falling insensibly into one of her 
foreign idioms: 

“Is it that you wish me to go away?” 

“Wish you to go away?—bless my soul no!” said 
Mr. Leigh, coloring violently. “How could you think 
such a thing! But it has occurred to me that you 
might find it a—well, a little tiresome here. And, 
then, I know that you miss—hem !—the privileges 
- of your Church.” | 

“But, thanks in part to your kindness, that want 
will soon be supplied,” she answered; “and, unless 
you think that I had better go, I should be sorry 
to leave Clarendon—now. It is true that I have 
not been here long, but I feel as if I had taken 
root,—though of course I am ready to leave if you 
think it best.” 

There was no sign of anger, no trace of wounded 
feeling in her manner, only anxiety to understand 
exactly what he wished in the gentle eyes that re- 
garded him so directly. Mr. Leigh, confounded by 
such quickness in comprehending and such readi- 
ness in complying, was for a minute unable to reply. 
In truth, he felt “shamed through all his nature” to 
have made the suggestion thus stripped of all 
paraphrase and laid clearly before him. 

“You misunderstand me entirely, my dear,” he 
said, with reckless dishonesty. “I have not thought 
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of your going away, except on your own account— 
your own account entirely. . To one brought up as 
you have been, this must seem rather a dull 
place—” 

“It has not seemed at all a dull place to me,” 
said Rénée, as he paused. “I have found a great 
deal to do. As I have already said, I should be 
sorry to go; but if it is best—if I cause trouble to 
anyone—” 

“You do not cause trouble to anyone at all,” said 
Mr. Leigh, hastily. “Put such an idea out of your 
head. I am glad that you have found anything to 
like in Clarendon, and I hope you will stay here, 
until you take root in fact. It was only on your 
own account—” Then he saw Margaret in the dis- 
tance advancing slowly up the avenue, and, rising, 
prepared to fly. “Don’t give another thought to the 
matter,” were the last words Rénée heard, as he 
disappeared through the nearest French window. 


XX. 


HE person least astonished when the news of 

Stanmore’s threatened defection came to his 
ears, was Bertie. He uttered a long whistle indeed, 
expressive of surprise; but the next instant he 
laughed. He remembered his half-unconscious 
prophecy. “By Jove, if I did not think that would 
be the end of it!’ he said, with the sense of justi- 
fied foresight which is so pleasant to human nature. 
“But he must be desperately in earnest—to go so 
far!” 

“Of course he is in earnest,” said Helen, to whom 
the remark was addressed. “Did you ever know 
Adrian Stanmore to be anything else?” . 

“He is very thorough-going in whatever he un- 
dertakes,” Bertie replied; “but still one could hardly 
imagine that he would change his religion to please 
a woman.” i 

“To please—!” Helen looked at the speaker with 
amazement. “Have you lost your senses?” she 
asked. “Do you really think that Adrian Stan- 
more would change his religion for—” l 

“Rénée?” said Bertie, coolly. “Certainly I think 
so. What else could any one think?” 

“Then it shows how little you know him,” said 
Helen. “F am sorry—as sorry as any one could be 
—that he should do such a thing, but I would stake 
my life on his sincerity.” 
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“Have I questioned his sincerity?” asked Bertie, 
with surprise. “Of course he is sincere, but all the 
same he is changing his religion for the sake of 
Rénée. Why not? By Jove, I should be tempted 
to do so myself, if I thought it would be of any 
use P’ 

“Bertie!”’—-Helen’s tone was awful in its rebuke, 
—‘T think that to jest on such a subject is very 
unbecoming.” 

“Never was farther from jesting in my life,” said 
the unabashed Bertie. “It would not be pleasant to 
have to swallow Papal infallibility, and all the rest 
of it, but I think I might do so without making a 
very wry face—if it were of any use. But it is not. 
I suppose Stanmore knows what he is about, and 
is certain that he is not going so far for nothing; 
but I long ago recognized that there is no hope for 
me.” 

“How dreadful!” said Helen. She did not enter 
into particulars as to what was dreadful, but it is 
probable that the expression was meant to apply to 
the revelation of Bertie’s sentiments thus frankly 
made. His reading of Stanmore, arguing from 
himself, and the intimation that he too might have 
been led to Rome, had Rénée been disposed to be 
gracious, filled her with a sense of dismay, and a 
conviction that further argument was useless. Only 
in last protest she cried, “I do not believe that there 
is anything at all between Adrian and Rénée.” 

“Oh, well, you will soon see!” said Bertie. “I 
don’t believe that Stanmore would ever have gone 
so far without a certainty of what he was doing.” 
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So Bertie, according to his lights, and so likewise, 
from different motives, Stanmore’s other friends 
held his change of religion to be owing altogether 
to Rénée. It is a point of honor with Protestants 
never to acknowledge that any one can be led by 
sincere conviction to the Catholic Church. If there 
is no ground to accuse a convert of mental derange- 
ment, then he has yielded to some personal influ- 
ence, or is swayed by some personal consideration. 
It was, of course, clearly evident to the mind of 
Clarendon that this influence, this consideration 
with Stanmore was Rénée. Stanmore himself was 
aware of the belief, and it was not one of the least 
of his trials that those who had long called them- 
selves his friends proved that, after all, they knew 
him so little. 

But his whole pathway at this time was beset 
with thorns, and if he turned to Rénée for sym- 
pathy and comfort it was surely not strange. Nei- 
ther was it strange that he should have felt his 
heart attracted by one who seemed made to attract 
all hearts, but especially such a heart as his. Her 
gentleness, her purity, her zeal for God,—all 
seemed to him like the realization of some ideal of 
which he had hardly been conscious himself, but 
which had dwelt in the depths of his soul as a 
vision too fair for earth. When he saw her face 
in homes of poverty and at bedsides of suffering, it 
seemed to him more than ever like the face of a 
saint; and when in after days he came across a 
Sassoferrato Madonna (which was almost a lke- 
ness of it), he understood the kinship of beautiful 
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souls which made the face he knew and loved su 
like that which the painter had taken as his modcl 
for the Mother of God. ` 

But, except by accident, their meetings were not 
very many, for Stanmore avoided going to Mr. 
Leigh’s. He was therefore glad when, at the close 
of a long, warm, weary day, he met Rénée at the 
bedside of Susan Battle. He had gone there direct 
from the factory, having heard that the girl was 
sinking rapidly, and his tired mind and body were 
alike refreshed by the face which greeted him. 

“I am glad you have come,” said Rénée, rising. 
“She has been talking of you.” 

The dying girl, who, propped by pillows to a sit- 
ting posture, was gasping for breath, while a 
younger sister fanned her, held out a wasted hand 
to him. “I only wanted to tell you good bye, Mr. 
Stanmore,” she said, “and thank you—for all you’ve 
done for me. I’m going soon.” 

“Not before Father Gerard comes,” said Rénée, 
quickly. “That is not possible!” 

“Then he must come soon,” said the girl. “This 
—can not last—long.” 

_ Stanmore looked at Rénée. “She is right.” he 
said: “it can not last long. Have you sent for the 
priest?” 

“Yes. I telegraphed to him this morning, and 
received a reply. He will be here on the evening 
train—is it not due soon?” 

“From X——? Yes: it is due at seven o’clock, 
and it is now”—pglancing at his watch—“a quarter 
to seven.” 
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“I have been thinking,” said Rénée, moving to- 
ward the door so as to speak more freely, “that 
some one should meet him at the station and bring 
him directly here; for there is not a minute to lose. 
Had I not better send a messenger?” 5 

“I will go,” said Stanmore.: “A messenger. might 
make some mistake, and there is indeed not a min- 
ute to lose.” 

“You!” She looked at him with surprise. “But 
would it be pleasant—to you?” 

“Why not?” he asked, quietly. “I suppose there 
is no room for mistake. I have never seen him, 
but a priest is unmistakable. It is best that I 
should go, and at once—unless you object.” 

“Oh, no,—why should I? I am very grateful.” 

“Then I will go, and bring him as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

He stepped out of the door and walked rapidly 
away, while Rénée looked after him with a sense 
of admiration. She had by this time learned enough 
of the life about her to be aware that it required 
courage for such an act as this, and to be able to 
imagine what Stanmore’s friends would say when 
it was known that he had met the priest and car- 
ried him to a dying person. “But he will not mind: 
he has no thought of human respect,” she said to 
herself, as she turned and went back to the bedside. 

Half an hour later, just as the last rays of sun- 
light were leaving the room where the sick girl 
lay, Father Gerard and Stanmore entered. The ex- 
perienced eye of the priest saw immediately that 
there was no time to lose. He motioned them all 
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away as he went up to the bed. But not many 
minutes elapsed before he appeared at the door of 
the chamber and called for Rénée. 

“I find her dispositions excellent,” he said; “and 
she tells me that she has never been baptized. I 
shall baptize her at once. Will you come and assist 
in preparing for the ceremony?” 

The dying girl was baptized, and then, after a 
brief exhortation and instruction, Father Gerard 
administered the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 
“If she lives until morning I will say Mass here 
and give her Holy Communion as the Viaticum,” 
he .said. 

She lived until morning, filled with a strange 
unearthly peace that shone in her wan countenance 
and seemed to lessen even her bodily pains. Rénée 
remained during the night, wishing to have every- 
thing in readiness for the early Mass, and fearing 
that the soul would hardly linger so long in its frail 
earthly tenement. The summer dawn was flushing 
the east like the heart of a rose, when, just as she 
had put the last touches to an improvised altar, a 
step came down the silent street and paused at the 
door. She opened it, thinking to see Father Gerard, 
but it was Stanmore whose eyes met her own. 

“She is living?” he asked. 

“Yes: living in order to receive our Lord,” 
Rénée answered. “It is that, I believe, which has 
kept her alive.” 

“Then the priest will soon be here?” 

“Very soon. He said he would come at four 
o'clock.” 
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“I may be present, may I not?” : 

“Oh, surely!—who has a better right? She is 
your pupil: you led her to the door of the Church.” 

“But you took her in.” — 

“No! the Mercy of God did that— But here comes 
Father Gerard.” 

The Mass which followed was the first at which 
Stanmore ever assisted, and it is safe to say that 
the recollection of it will never be effaced from his 
memory. He was more deeply impressed than might 
be imagined possible by those who think much of 
outward accidents—of majestic altars and all the 
solemn pomp with which the Church has surround- 
ed this august act of worship. In a manner not 
easy to express, it seemed to this man, with his 
poet’s soul, as if he came nearer the heart of the 
great mystery when he saw it so humbly placed be- 
fore him. It was like the condescension of the Lord, 
he thought. The light of faith—the divine illumi- 
nation from above, which is a pure gift from God 
—seemed to enter his soul like the material light 
which at the same moment flooded the earth from 
the newly-risen sun, as the priest lifted the conse- 
crated Host, even as of old the Son of Man was 
lifted up that He might draw all hearts unto Him- 
self. Two hearts at least were drawn to Him this 
morning in this lowly dwelling—that of the dying 
girl, who was so soon to receive Him as her Viati- 
cum on that last terrible journey of mortality, and 
that of the man who had served Him so long in 
ignorance of His truth, but to whom that truth 
was now clearly revealed. 
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It looked as if the first had indeed, as Rénée said, 
only waited for Him in order to go. After receiv- 
ing communion she closed her eyes like one who is 
done with earth, while slower and fainter grew the 
painful breath. After Mass, Father Gerard knelt 
and said the prayers for a departing soul,—those 
beautiful prayers which in their impassioned sup- 
plication, touch the coldest, the most ignorant lis- 
tener. It was a scene which the Protestants present 
—relatives and neighbors who had gathered in,- 
partly from-curiosity, partly from sympathy—never 
forgot, so different was it from death-bed scenes 
to which they were accustomed, where people sat 
in solemn silence, or talked of trivial matters around 
the dying person. On the wings of inspired prayer 
this soul passed forth, and when at length the last 
faint-drawn breath ceased, the priest’s solemn tones 
began the De profunds. 

It was still very early, the air full of freshness, 
and long bars of sunshine alternating with cool 
shadows on the streets, when Rénée left the house 
with Father Gerard and Stanmore. She was pale 
from her night’s vigil, but there was an exquisite 
expression of content in her eyes. 

“Oh, how well to have it over—the terrible act 
of dying—so safely!” she said. “Does it not make. 
you happy to think of that poor girl, who is poor 
no longer? What a privilege to die in her bap- 
tismal innocence, fortified by all the Sacraments! 
I feel like saying a Te Deum for her.” 

“Why not?’-asked Father Gerard. “There could 
be no greater mercy of God than that which has 
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been shown her, nor one more deserving of praise 
and gratitude. How many have died less happily 
within this hour!” 

Stanmore involuntarily shuddered. “And to think 
that one might have died so—without any help on 
the dread passage!’ he said. “How often I have 
stood by death-beds and longed to render such help, 
but knew not how! I am glad to remember, though, 
that I always tried to rouse contrition rather than 
the presumptuous confidence which is such a fea- 
ture of the religion of these poor people.” 

That is the best that can be done for dying 
Protestants—to excite contrition,” said Father 
Gerard. “For in contrition lies their only hope, 
bereft as they are of the Sacrament of Penance, 
and unable to obtain absolution. But it must be 
hard to stand by such a death-bed.” 

“Harder than you can imagine,” said Stanmore, 
“even before one knows how one has been bereft. 
After one knows—well, I have been spared that as 
yet; God grant I may never have to endure it!” 

“Listening to Mr. Stanmore, do you not find it 
difficult to believe that he is still outside the 
Church?” said Rénée, with a smile, to Father 
Gerard. 

“Oh, no,” answered the priest, quietly; “convic- 
tion comes before action. I do not doubt that Mr. 
Stanmore will act—in time.” 

“I am sure of it,” said Stanmore; “but I do not 
wish to act. with haste which might make repent- 
ance possible. To satisfy myself, and to satisfy 
others, I desire to make sure of every step as I 
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advance. Delay, I confess, is becoming hard to me; 
but I think it best to adhere to the course which I 
laid out for myself.” 

“You are right,” said the priest, somewhat to 
Rénée’s surprise. “The truth of God can lose nothing 
by the closest examination to which it can be sub- 
jected; on the contrary, faith is strengthened, and 
becomes intelligent in proportion as one goes farther 
into the luminous region of Catholic doctrine. Even 
the human side of the Church—her history in con- 
nection with human society—grows clearer, more 
part of a divine, coherent whole, the more we ad- 
vance in knowledge of it. Continue your examina- 
tion, then, Mr. Stanmore, until your mind is thor- 
oughly satisfied. Only good can come of it; and I 
have myself no opinion of receiving into the Church 
converts who are not fully instructed.” 

Stanmore smiled as he thought how different this 
was from the spirit which his Protestant friends 
would have attributed to a Catholic priest. “I am 
certain that only good can come of it,” he answered ; 
“for, aS you say, everything grows clearer as I ad- 
vance; and instead of being forced to make all man- 
ner of excuses for the failure of God’s plan—instead 
of seeing Christianity as a spectacle of disjointed, 
warring factions, a confusion of voices worse than 
that of Babel, one beholds a marvellous Unity mov- 
ing through all ages, with one voice speaking ever 
the truth of God.” 


XXI. 


ENEE saw Stanmore next at the funeral of 

Susan Battle. Taking advantage of the large 
Protestant attendance, Father Gerard delivered an 
admirable address, giving the reasons which had 
influenced the girl to embrace the Catholic faith on 
her death-bed, and making a simple, practical expo- 
sition of the doctrines of the Church, especially 
dwelling on the authority that alone secures cer- 
tainty. 

When this was over, the procession took its way . 
to the cemetery on the outskirts of Clarendon, —a 
quiet, lovely spot, where in her solemnly-blessed 
grave the girl, who had made more stir in dying 
than she could ever have made in living, was left 
to sleep. When all was over, and the crowd had dis- 
persed, Stanmore asked Rénée if she would not 
come with him. She assented, and they passed 
through a side gate into the open country. Claren- 
don was hidden from sight, and all around them 
were soft hillsides covered with trees, and valleys 
bright with glancing streams. Rénée smiled. “How 
charming!” she said. “It reminds me of the coun- 
try where you took me one Sunday afternoon,— 
you remember. But there is more expanse here.” 

“Yes,” he answered; “and I like expanse in a 
view. It gives one such a sense of freedom; and the 
sky is always so divine in its beauty and in its sug- 
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gestions. But I have not brought you here to talk 
of the landscape, but to speak—if I may—of my- 
self.” 

“Surely you:know that I am always interested 
when you speak of yourself,” she said, looking at 
him with some surprise. 

“I have reason to know it,” he said, smiling; “for 
you have been very patient and very kind. And I 
have some news that you will be glad to hear. 
After a long talk with Father Gerard last night, 
he kindly gave me letters to one or two of the facul- 
ty of Georgetown College. ‘This will open their 
library to you, and their hearts as well,’ he said. 
So I am going there, to spend the few weeks of 
freedom which I have a right to claim at this time 
of the year.” : 

“Ah, I am glad!” said Rénée, while her eyes em- 
phasized her words. “And you will return, I am 
sure, a Catholic. It is wonderful to think how 
straight you have walked along a road where others 
find so many excuses for delay!” 

“It has been a steady advance with me, in every 
sense of the word, since I first met you,” he replied, 
in a tone of much feeling. “You said once that you 
were glad you had come to Clarendon. Does it oc- 
cur to you to think how glad I should be—nay, I 
can truly say, how glad I am?” 

“It is happiness to me to think that I have been 
of the least service to you,” she said; “but if I had 
not come, God would have found some other instru- 
ment by means of which to direct your attention 
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to the truth. I can not believe that it was possible 
for you to have remained a Protestant.” 

“I fear it was only too possible,” he said. “Why 
should I have been enlightened above others? And 
no doubt had ever crossed my mind until I knew 
you. So you must let me feel that I owe whatever 
light has come to me to you, in the first instance; 
and feeling this, and seeing you, and knowing you, 
is it possible not to love you?” | 

His voice sank so low over the last words that 
Rénée hardly understood them; but when she 
glanced at him with an instinct of interrogation his 
eyes made them plain. She stopped short, and a 
sudden tide of color flushed her face. “Mr. Stan- 
more!” she said. | 

“I did not mean to tell you that,” he said, paus- 
ing and regarding her a little wistfully; “but since 
it has escaped me, and since it is truth, you will 
pardon it I am sure, even if—you can not find any 
answer to it in your own heart. I have been pre- 
sumptuous, perhaps, to hope, however faintly, that 
you might find such an answer. You are all that 
I ever dreamed of in woman; but I—what can I 
be to you?” . 

This humility, so natural to him under all cir- 
cumstances, touched Rénée, and gave her words 
with which to answer him. 

“You are much, very much to me,” she aid: 
“but not—in this way. Oh, Mr. Stanmore, what 
-can I say except that I am sorry, so sorry!” 

“There is no need to be sorry,” he answered, 
gently. “Even if it were an injury to me, you are 
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not to blame. But it is far from an injury. I hold 
it a great privilege even to have known you;and as 
for loving you—well, love you know is a blessing 
in itself, independent of all return. It brings pain, 
no doubt; but to those who understand it aright, 
it brings the highest joy also. For is it not a joy 
‘to know that what we love is worthy of the best 
that we can offer? And when one has gained in- 
terest, friendship, exquisite kindness—” 

“Ah, stop! pray stop! said Rénée. “You pain me 
—you make me wretched! I never dreamed of such 
a thing as this. I thought—oh, I thought your 
heart was set upon such different hopes!’ 

There was a tone of keen disappointment in her 
voice. At that moment, had Stanmore known it, | 
some spirit seemed to whisper in her ear Ferris’s 
words,—words she had denied but had not forgot- 
ten: “To lead him to make a sacrifice such as this, 
aman must have a strong personal motive. No man 
would do it simply for God or for his own sow!” 
Was it true? Had even Stanmore a personal motive 
in becoming a Catholic? Her heart sank; a sicken- 
ing sense of doubt came over her. So, involun- 
tarily, she uttered the cry, “I thought your heart 
was set upon such different hopes!’ 

Stanmore looked a little surprised, at the tone 
rather than the words. “It has been my happiness,” 
he said, “that the thought of you has mingled with 
the highest hopes I could form, and that in drawing 
nearer to God through knowledge of His truth, I 
have also drawn nearer to you.” 

“But why think of me?” she asked. “What am 
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I? Merely a creature, who has chanced to direct 
your attention to the truth.” 

“Merely that,” he answered; “but how much is 
said in that! A creature, but such creatures God 
himself has given us to love. And when that love 
leads us toward rather than away from Him, surely 
we have reason to be grateful for it.” 

She did not answer for a moment, but walked on 
with a troubled air. She could not banish the 
thought which had intruded. What if this were the 
motive, and what if on her answer depended Stan- 
more’s course? This supposition was an injustice, 
of which in a cooler moment she could not have 
been guilty; but just now astonishment and disap- 
pointment deprived her of the power of judging. 
If it were so, what a painful necessity was laid 
upon her, —the necessity not only to wound one 
whom she so much liked, but to retard, perhaps, 
his progress toward the Church. Words failed her; 
she was at a loss what to say, and it was Stan- 
more who at length spoke again: 

“I see that I have troubled you; forgive me! I 
blame myself for having spoken. I might have 
known that your interest in me has been only one 
of charity.” 

“No,” she said, with a quiver in her voice, “it has 
not been only that. I like you—very much. I am 
sure I should have liked you if you had not thought 
of being a Catholicy but of course that has been 
my great interest. I fancied that your mind was 
simply set on—on knowing, the truth, and I am 
grieved to think that you have had other—hopes.” 
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“But one has not interfered with the other,” he 
said again. 

“How could it fail to interfere with it?’ she 
asked, quickly. “And I am more disappointed be- 
cause I thought—it has seemed: to me from my first 
acquaintance with you—that you are one of those 
made to love God supremely, as Hg chosen servants 
love Him.” 

Stanmore could hardly restrain a smile, though 
his inclinations were not mirthful. “I am sorry to 
have disappointed you,” he said; “but it is as well 
that you should know what I am, and not fancy 
me something better than I have any claim to be. 
Long ago my desire was to love and serve God in 
the way of which you speak,—that is, solely and 
supremely. But I was not permitted to dedicate 
myself to His service. A yoke of duty was laid on 
my neck, which I still bear, and must bear for 
many days to come—so long indeed that I dare not 
look forward to any other mode of life than that 
which I lead:now. I do not complain. The path 
of duty is the only safe path, and had I left it to 
follow my own desire, I might never have found the 
way which now opens before me to the City of God, 
—and I might never have known you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Stanmore, do not speak so! You dis- 
tress me!” 

“Do I? Then be sure I shall not speak so again. 
But why should it distress you to know that I count 
our friendship, especially in its result, one of the 
greatest blessings of my life? And I shall be-none 
the less grateful because you have nothing more 
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than friendship for me.” Then, after a pause, 
which she did not break: “Will you not try and fof- 
get all this? I am very sorry to have annoyed and 
distressed you. I can only say, in my own defence, 
that I had no intention of the kind when I asked 
you to come with me. I only meant to tell you 
what I knew you would be glad to hear, —not any- 
thing about which there might be doubt.” 

“I am only distressed on your account,” she said, 
with tears in her eyes. “I know that you are in 
the midst of many trials, and I would wish to com- 
fort rather than to pain you.” 

“Your sympathy and your kindness comfort me 
greatly,” he said. “Do not doubt that; do not fancy 
that there need be any change in our relations to- 
ward each other. Nothing could pain me more 
than that.” 

“There will be no change, as far as I am con- 
cerned,” she answered. 

But in saying this she bound herself to more than 
she was able to perform. There was a change, 
which she could not ignore, and which Stanmore 
felt before they reached home. The familiar ease 
into which their intercourse had drifted of late was 

impossible to her now. She found herself weighing 
-= her words, stopping, hesitating over them; whereas 
a little time before she had uttered whatever was 
in her mind, secure of comprehension and sym- 
pathy. Stanmore was aware that remonstrance was 
useless, so he accepted quietly a result for which 
he knew he had only himself to blame. When he 
finally left Rénée at her uncle’s gate, he thought 
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sadly that time might change this, and bring back 
what he had lost; but meanwhile his greatest source 
of consolation was withdrawn from him. 

Rénée was even more sad. It was with a heavy 
heart that she mounted to her chamber, and knelt 
at the feet of the Blessed Virgin as a child beside 
° its earthly mother. At this moment she felt all a 
child’s need of comfort, help, direction. Her soul 
was sick with that sense of disappointment which 
is so hard to the untried spirit, and she was filled 
with regret for the pain she had been forced to in- 
flict. Ferris’s words were still ringing in her ears, 
and would not be banished. If it were true—if 
Stanmore had been actuated in any degree by the 
hope of pleasing her in becoming a Catholic—she 
felt as if his conversion was robbed of value, and 
as if there were no guarantee that he would perse- 
vere. A little time before, she would have been 
secured from such fears by her knowledge of his 
character, but now she doubted her judgment as 
she doubted him, as she began to feel that it was 
possible to doubt everything earthly. It was a mo- 
ment of revulsion,—such a moment as comes to a 
nature high-strung and exalted in its ideas and 
hopes; and she could only bow her head and ask 
counsel and guidance of her “to whom it has never 
been known that any one ever appealed in vain.” 


XXII. 


ENEE did not see Stanmore again before he 

left town, but after his departure she received 
a note explaining why he had not called to say 
good-bye in person. He wrote: 

. . « I could not have seen you alone, and from my 
old friends I should have had to encounter inquiries and 
remanstrances which I feel just now hardly able to meet. 
When I return I hope, by the grace of God, that I shall be 
settled firmly in one way or another; and then I shall 
cease to shrink from these appeals, which are so trying to 
my heart, if not to my fortitude. I am sure that you will 
pray for me that I may find light and peace in the search 
on which I enter; and for these prayers, as for all the 
kindness that preceded them, I must ever remain 

Faithfully and gratefully yours, 
ADRIAN STANMORE. 

These simple words, so entirely characteristic of 
the writer, touched Rénée, and made her ashamed 
of the doubts that had tormented her. Was this 
man likely to be led by any personal consideration 
toward the truth of God,—this man, whose whole 
life had been an obedience and a sacrifice to duty, 
and who now walked so directly toward the Hand 
that beckoned him to higher obedience and harder 
sacrifice? She felt humiliated to have doubted him, 
and begged his pardon in her heart again and 
again, while offering the prayers for which he had 
asked, and which would have been his without 
asking. 

For a time she heard no more of him, but she 
was aware that many rumors were afloat in Clar- 
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endon with regard to him and his future intentions. 
His nearest friends knew that these were wholly 
unfounded, that he had no intention of forsaking 
_the world or of going to cast himself, in a literal 
sense, at the feet of the Pope; but they did know 
enough of his real intentions to resent them deeply, 
and exhibit this resentment to the only person at 
hand to whom it could be exhibited. Mrs. Stanmore 
forgot herself so far as to treat Rénée with abso- 
lute rudeness when they chanced to meet, and Mar- 
garet’s normal coldness grew in these days to posi- 
tive frigidity; while Mr. Craven made a point of 
utterly ignoring her existence. 

These things, however, troubled Rénée very little, 
if at all. The people who thus tried to render her 
uncomfortable were mere accidents in her life, hard- 
ly more than shadows to her perception. She 
treated them, as she treated every one else, with 
gentle courtesy when they met, and forgot 
them when they passed out of her sight. 
Matters too deep and important filled her thoughts 
habitually for her to dwell upon what appeared to 
her so trivial. And this inner calm of spirit, this 
serenity, which was seldom stirred, and never by 
anything concerning herself alone, was the secret 
of the charm of tranquillity which no one ever ap- 
proached her without perceiving in her manner 
and expression. 

About this time her cousins prepared to leave 
Clarendon for their usual summer sojourn at some 
watering-place or succession of watering places, 
and it seemed naturally expected that she would 
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accompany them. This, however, she declined to 
do. “I have no money to spend in such a manner,” 
she said to her uncle; “and if you will let me, I 
shall be glad to remain here. You intend to re- 
main, do you not?” 

“I must,” he answered; “and, besides, I like the 
comforts of my own house. But young people like 
social change, and they need bracing air. I always 
send my daughters away during the hot months, 
and I think, my dear, that you had better accom- 
pany them.” 

“Not unless you positively will not suffer me to 
remain,” she answered. “But I am sure you will.” 

And of course he did, reluctantly at first, but 
after a little time there could be no doubt that he 
was glad to possess such a pleasant and gentle com- 
panion. For a time they were entirely alone, since 
Bertie accompanied his sisters, and remained with 
them for a week or so; and during this time Rénée 
completely won her uncle’s heart, while she herself 
enjoyed the rest and quiet indescribably. It was 
what she needed more than any change of air or 
scene; and she soon reassured her uncle, who was 
concerned at her possible loneliness. Indeed, she 
had fullest occupation for her mind and hands,— 
occupation which it would have been hard for her 
to resign. The building of the- church interested 
her so deeply that it might almost be said that she 
saw every brick laid in its walls, and every nail 
driven into the great beams of the roof. Notwith- 
standing the season, the work advanced rapidly, 
for the contractor was a man of energy, and there 
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seemed every prospect that it would be finished by 
October, as Father Gerard desired. Rénée became 
a familiar presence to the workmen, and finally it 
grew into a habit that Mr. Leigh would walk down 
with her in the cool of the evening to see what 
. progress had been made, and to give the benefit 
often of his practical knowledge in hints or sug- 
gestions. 

So a month sped rapidly by. Bertie returned 
reluctantly from cool mountain air, from fishing 
and hunting and dancing, to take a turn at the 
treadmill of labor for a time. He regarded Rénée 
with a wonder past his power of concealing. “Why, 
your life is as dull as ditch-water!” he said, frank- 
ly. “How can you possibly endure it?” 

She laughed. “I am too busy to find it dull,” 
she answered,—“‘if it is.” 

“If it is!” he repeated. “Days spent in looking 
after the building of a church, and evenings in en- 
tertaining my father, would not strike most young 
ladies as constituting a very lively existence.” 

“Perhaps not; but, then, you see I have not led 
the life and consequently I do not possess the tastes 
of the young ladies you are thinking of.” 

“By Jove, I should say not!” After this em- 
phatic conversation there was a moment’s pause; 
but presently he resumed: “I think you would really 
like the place where the girls are just now; it is 

amazingly picturesque, and there is a very good 
company. I wish you would let me take you up 
there next week.” 

“Oh, impossible! I could not think of leaving 
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here. How would the church go on without my 
supervision? And, then,”—with a laugh—‘“I have 
no money.” 

“Nonsense! My father would set that all right.” 

“It is not nonsense at all. Do you think I am 
a child, to expect to spend money and have it too? 
No; I am only too glad to stay; and I assure you 
that your sympathy and concern are wasted on me.” 

“I really believe that they are. You are a most 
extraordinary girl, if one may say so with all due 
respect. By the bye, did I happen to mention that 
Ferris is at the Springs, devoting himself to Helen?” 

“You did not. But that is surely very natural.” 

“It is? Well, perhaps it is—under the circum- 
stances. But with regard to those circumstances, 
allow me to observe that some people are not moles, 
if other people are.’ 

“What an obscure re !” said Rénée, with a 
smile. “I should never suspect you of being a 
mole.” 

“I have pretty good eyes,” said he, complacently. 
“And when do you expect Stanmore back?” 

If he thought that the abruptness of the ques- 
tion would take Rénée by surprise, and throw her 
off her guard in some manner, he made a mistake. 
She answered, quietly: 

“I know nothing of his movements, therefore I 
can not expect him at all.” 

“That is a strange fellow!” said Bertie, medi- 
tatively. “There are some people made of too fine 
clay for the common uses of life. Stanmore is one 
of those people. His fine sentiments of duty and 
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scruples of conscience all render him unfit for prac- 
tical life. No one deserves happiness more than 
he, and no one, I am sure, has had less of it.” 

Rénée felt sure of this, too, and her eyes grew 
sad. “But God may give him something better than 
happiness,” she said, softly, to herself. 

It was the next evening at sunset that she put 
on her hat and walked, according to her habit, to 
the church. The workmen were leaving the build- 
ing as she reached it, but she went in as usual to 
see what progress had been made. The interior 
was filled with lumber, scaffolding, carpenters’ 
benches and tools; but she made her way through 
it all, and finally reached the large, recessed, as yet 
empty space where the altar was to be erected. 
Standing there, she looked up into the great, open 
roof, where twilight had already gathered, and 
thought with a thrill of pleasure how it would one 
day echo the inspired words of the Church’s prayer 
and praise. Below, through the long, graceful, 
pointed windows, some last gleams of sunset light 
were falling, as a figure appeared in the open arch 
of the door, and, after pausing for a moment, en- 
tered the building. From where Rénée stood it was 
at first only possible to distinguish the fact that 
it was a man’s figure; but something familiar in 
the movement struck her, and when he passed one 
of the windows, she saw that it was Adrian Stan- 
more. 

Her first impulse was to move eagerly forward 
to meet him, but hardly had she taken a step when 

_another impulse seemed to hold her back. How 
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had he returned? He went away in‘ doubt; if cer- 
tainty had come, what certainty was it? She held 
her breath, her heart beat quickly. At that mo- 
ment she felt that the disappointment would be al- 
most more than she could bear if he had not re- 
turned a Catholic. l 

Her suspense was not of long duration. He saw 
the slender figure in the sanctuary recess, and came 
quickly toward it. As he took her hand, his first 
words gave the assurance for which she longed: 

“I have come,” he said, “to tell you that I am a 
Catholic.” 

“Oh, thank God!” she cried. “How happy I am 
to hear it—how happy!” 

“And how happy I am to tell it to you!” he an- 
swered, in a tone of deepest feeling. 

There was a moment’s silence, as they stood 
looking at each other. Words seemed too poor to 
express the happiness in their hearts, the gladness 
in their eyes. It was a moment of pure joy,—a 
moment in which both hearts rose to Heaven as 
instinctively as the white, perfumed smoke of in- 
cense curls upward. How long they were silent 
neither knew, but presently Stanmore spoke: 

“I am glad that our first meeting is here. When 
the servant told me you were ‘gone to the church,’ 
I felt that it was a fitting place for the tidings 
which I had for you.” 

“It will be a church, some day,” said Rénée; “and 
on this spot the altar will stand. It is, indeed, a 
fitting place to hear such tidings; and I am glad to 
be here,” she added, smiling. “It is as if I were re- 
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ceiving you into your true home, the true house of 
God,—as if I were here to make you welcome, as I 
do from my heart!” 

“Who else should make me welcome?” he said, 
“My debt to you can never be paid. But for you 
—your efforts, your prayers—I should not be here.” 

“But for the goodness of God,” she said. “Do 
not think of me; I have done nothing save pray 
for you.” 

“And is not all said in that? I could not pray 
for myself—that is, I could not ask for truth, be- 
cause I knew not that I lacked it. But you knew, 
and in the kindness of your charity you asked, and 
here is the answer.” 

“The answer!” she repeated, in a low tone. “Does 
not the goodness of God, the gracious answers 
which He sometimes makes to our prayers, fill us 
with awe as well as gratitude? I feel that now. 
It is so wonderful that you are here, so safely with- 
in the fold, so quickly made one of us!’ She paused 
a moment, and he never forgot the look of her 
face as she went on: “It is strange, but when I 
first thought of building this church—when the in- 
spiration came to me at the first Mass which I 
‘heard in Clarendon—it was of Protestants that I 
thought even more than of Catholics. My heart 
yearned for them with an irrepressible pity. ‘How 
can they know unless they see, unless they are 
told?’ I thought. I longed to put the truth within 
their reach. If they rejected it, well, that was their . 
affair. But I was sure there were some who would 
not reject it, and I prayed that God would make 
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His truth manifest to those souls who loved Him 
and served Him ignorantly. I did not utter your 
name, but almost unconsciously to myself you were 
foremost in my thoughts; for I had met you that 
morning, and I had felt it sad that you should be 
satisfied with a shadow instead of a reality. And 
here, even before this church is finished, even be- 
fore its altar has risen or its first Mass been said, 
—here you are a child of the Church! It is so 
wonderful that I know not how to thank our Lord 
and His Blessed Mother enough!” 

“My whole life must thank them,” he said. “And 
since I know how much I owe to the prayers of the 
Blessed Virgin,—those prayers which but for you 
I should never have asked,—I was rejoiced to be 
received into the Church on the Feast of her As- 
sumption.” 

“Were you received on that day? I, too, am re- 
joiced. Truly she is Our Lady of Victories! Does 
it not seem to you”—it was growing dusk fast, but 
he could still see the light on her face as she turned 
toward him—‘“as if such things bring the unseen 
world so near that we might almost put out our 
hands and touch it—almost kiss the hem of the 
Lord’s robe, and His Mother’s mantle of mercy?” 

A little later, when they were leaving the build- 
ing, Stanmore said: 

“There is a kindness which I must beg of you: 
that you will suffer me to place the altar in this 
church. You are doing so much that you can not 
refuse to let another have a little share in the work 
'—to offer a little proof of his gratitude to God.” 
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“I have no desire to refuse it,” she answered. “It 
is a great happiness to me that you have need to 
thank God. And it would be selfish if I were not 
willing to share the pleasure which it gives me to 
do this work.” 

“We will share it hereafter,” he said. “It will 
make amends for much pain that lies before me in 
Clarendon.” 

“I know that there is much pain for you in the 
alienation of your friends and the change of your 
life,” she said; “but I am sure that the happiness - 
you will gain in the peace of your conscience and 
the grace of the Sacraments will more than make 
amends for it all. And even those who condemn 
your course must respect your courage. That is 
for all men to see and admire.” . 

“I do not feel it so,” he answered. “How could 
a man hesitate when he saw the truth?” 

“How is it that so many hesitate who see it as 
- clearly as you do? Because they have neither the 
singleness of purpose nor the courage which you 
possess, and which I beg your pardon a thousand 
times for ever doubting.” 

“You did doubt it, then?” 

“Once only, and that was because of the cow- 
ardice and self-seeking I had seen in others. It was 
but a passing cloud on my faith in you—such a 
cloud as can never obscure it again.” 


XXIII. 


HE inevitable is something to which people soon 
resign themselves. When Stanmore’s friends 
found out that the thing which they feared had 
been accomplished, —that entreaties had proved use- 
less, and anger vain,—those who were nearest to 
him and who best knew him felt that there was 
nothing to be gained by further embitterment of 
their mutual relations. Unless there was to be a 
complete cessation of all friendly intercourse, the 
step which he had taken must be accepted, and con- 
doned or ignored as individual preference might 
dictate. But under this realization the sense of a 
deeply-alienated sympathy was felt on both sides,— 
especially felt by Stanmore, who possessed the affec- 
tionate heart which usually accompanies a sensitive 
nature. How much he suffered in these days from 
the coldness and estrangement of his friends no one 
learned from his words, but it was written in the 
sadness of some lines that appeared at this time 
upon his face. 

Yet Rénée’s prophecy of the peace that would be 
his in the possession of truth and the grace of the 
Sacraments was fully justified. His peace was in- 
deed great, and his passionate devotion to his new 
treasure such as makes those who have grown cold 
in the secure possession of faith, sometimes smile 
at “a convert’s zeal.” If he had labored in the past 
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for what he felt now to have been only a pale 
shadow of a divine reality, what did he not feel in- 
clined to do for the reality itself? “My life, my 
strength, my powers, all that I have, would be too 
little to give in acknowledgment and gratitude for 
so great a favor,” he said to Rénée. “And yet I 
can give hardly anything, my service is so poor, so 
incomplete!” 

She could not refrain from a smile. ‘What more 
could you give except all?” she said. “And, indeed, 
are you not giving all, since ‘obedience is better 
than sacrifice’ ?” : 

“It is true that I have no power to give more,” 
he said; “but the desire to do so never leaves me.” 

What he accounted as little or nothing, however, 
others saw with a wonder which was angry or ap- 
proving according to the light in which they viewed 
it. The great hold which he had upon the popula- 
tion of the lower town was now apparent. When 
he gathered together those whom he had so long 
instructed, and told them of his change of religion, 
and that he could no longer teach them unless they 
were willing to be taught the doctrines of the Catho- 
lic Church, he was himself astonished at the re- 
sponse. More than half declared their readiness to 
follow him, and be taught what he believed to be 
true. “We don’t know much about doctrines,” said 
one, “but we know you, Mr. Stanmore, and we are 
certain you'll never teach us anything that isn’t 
right.” “Preachers!” said another—a woman, who 
was remonstrated with for promising to continue 
to send her children to Stanmore,—“what have the 
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preachers ever done for us? But if it hadn’t been 
for Mr. Stanmore what would ’a become of us 
when my old man was down with the fever, and 
the children was too little to work? There wasn’t 
any kind of help he didn’t give us. He took my 
Rob in his office when he wasn’t no higher’n this 
table, and paid him for little jobs, and taught him 
to read and write, and made him so that the boy 
never had no desire for evil company. And do you 
think I’m goin’ to turn round now and say he shan’t 
teach him what he likes, because the preachers say 
it ain’t true? The preachers had better go and 
agree ’mong themselves. I’m going to stand by 
Mr. Stanmore, for he stood by us!” 

And in those words the whole situation was 
summed up. The poor knew who had been their 
steadfast, unswerving friend for many days. 
Others might come and play at philanthropy among 
them—might exhort and present tracts, but Stan- 
more had entered into their lives. He had given 
his hours of leisure to teach those who had no 
other hope of education; he had helped the sick and 
comforted the dying, and won the hearts of all by 
the thoughtful kindness that never failed, that was 
always ready to answer every demand made upon 
it. And now came the day of reward; now it was 
plain that his seed had not been sown upon barren 
ground, but that he was to go to the great Mother 
who opened her arms to him, bearing his sheaves 
with him. 

Emotion almost overcame him when he realized 
this. He felt that to learn by such unmistakable 
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proof how he had won the hearts of the humble 
was more than enough to atone for the coldness of 
his friends.t Not one of the latter—not one of those 
who had most admired and looked up to him—gave 
any sign of following him; not one would even lis- 
ten to the arguments which had convinced him; but 
those for whom he had labored unselfishly, for 
whom he had sacrificed so many of the pleasant 
things of life, now rose up and-said, “We know 
you, and we will follow you.” It was a consolation 
greater than words can express. 

How Rénée rejoiced with him, and how they 
worked together! Their school increased upon 
their hands, and the church advanced rapidly to- 
ward completion. With regard to the last, it was 
a race of generosity between them; for, though 
Stanmore’s means were limited by the demands of 
the duties he had long before assumed, he strained 
every nerve, and denied himself in every way, in 
order to be able to give in some measure what he 
desired. The marble altar, beautiful as art and 
taste could make it, and the stained glass which 
filled the windows, were his gifts, as well as much 
beside toward the general adornment of the interior. 
When it came to fitting up this interior, the cost, 
as Father Gerard had anticipated, went far be- 
yond the original estimate; but Rénée, undismayed, 
anticipated her next year’s income, and poured it 
into the sanctuary. From France came the statue 
of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, which stood 
above the altar, and touched all hearts with its di- 
vine loveliness,—Mother and Child wrapped as it 
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were in golden mist, ffom a cunningly-contrived 
light which fell upon them from the roof of the 
alcove; an effect that Rénée had borrowed from a 
chapel in Paris. All the rich gifts for the altar— | 
gifts of everything necessary for divine service— 
. she also ordered from France. But that which 
struck the eye most on entering—the richly pol- 
ished, finely contrasted woods that panelled the 
walls and formed the beams of the open roof—were 
all of native growth, while the tiles that paved the 
floor were from England. All was harmonious, all 
in perfect taste, all expressive of one idea—to pre- 
pare a shrine not altogether unworthy and out of 
keeping with the worship for which it was erected. 

Father Gerard’s delight in the work was as great 
‘as that of Rénée and Stanmore. It was the fulfill- 
ment of a dream which he had never hoped to see 
fulfilled in his time. How long he had toiled, with- 
out murmuring and without flinching, in work that 
had no earthly compensation whatever—minister- 
ing to scattered handfuls of poor exiles, saying 
Mass in all manner of humble places, or at best 
in a barn-like building, which seemed to have bor- — 
rowed the ugliness that Protestantism was discard- 
ing; and satisfied, could he but keep alive the seeds 
of faith, in hope of a future harvest, never to see 
the beauty of the house of the Lord! But here, in 
a spot where he could least have hoped for it, rose 
suddenly as if by a miracle a church, that, in its 
completeness and its beauty, was a delight alike to 
the eye and to the heart. 

At the dedication ceremonies all Clarendon came 
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to see and to admire; and as Rénée beheld the Holy 
Sacrifice offered for the first time in public, the Di- 
vine Victim elevated for the first time before the 
eyes of those who knew not what they looked upon, 
but who might come to know, she said the Nunc 
Dimittis in her heart. It was not less a miracle - 
to her than to others—a miracle of the providence 
of God—that she had been led to Clarendon and 
inspired to do this thing. Already, in the crowd 
that filled the church, in the eager, attentive faces 
turned toward the prelate, who rose to preach, and 
stood robed in violet silk and lace—a picture clothed 
in all the majesty of Rome—she saw signs that 
her work would not be in vain. That which is 
“done in a corner,” in obscurity and poverty, can 
not attract the attention, and through the attention 
the hearts of men. The Church may exist in -the 
catacombs, but she must come forth, clothed in the 
divine splendor and beauty which is her gift from 
God, in order to conquer the world. 

On this day she came forth in Clarendon, and it 
would be difficult to say who rejoiced most—the 
poor Catholics, who had never dreamed of seeing 
such a day, or the new converts, who felt them- 
selves proudly justified in their course. “It ’ud be 
a long time afore you’d see such a sight as that at 
your meetings!” one of these last said to a Protes- 
tant friend, indicating the scene in the sanctuary— 
the priest clad in golden vestments, surrounded by 
his attendants, the altar a blaze of lights and flow- 
ers. And if the feeling which prompted the remark 
was altogether human, it was but a proof of the 
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wisdom which leads men through natural beauty 
to the supernatural mystery hidden behind it. 

This triumphal occasion over, Rénée and Stan- 
more settled themselves to that necessary work of 
formation, of laying foundations broad and deep, 
which must be done by some one if congregations 
are to be trained into anything like Catholic piety. 
One of the saddest features of theSe scattered bands 
—these poor flocks, whose shepherds visit them 
rarely, and then have only time for the most neces- 
sary acts of the priestly office—is their ignorance 
of, and their consequent indifference to, the whole 
life of Catholic devotion. Great feasts and sea- 
sons pass without any observance; none of those 
beautiful and touching popular devotions which 
keep both faith and piety warm are known to them; 
and if, upon the coldness of such a life, indiffer- 
ence, even apostasy follows, who can wonder? In 
devotion, as in doctrine, people must have teach- 
ing, and not only teaching, but leading and en- 
couraging. Out of a human heart must come-the 
fire to warm their hearts. It is best, it is most to 
be desired, that the heart which leads should be 
that of a priest; but -failing this—and how many 
shepherdless flocks are there!—it is possible for 
another to do much toward keeping alive the piety 
that guards faith. 

In this task Rénée bent all her energies, aided 
by Stanmore with that zeal of which mention has 
been already made. They certainly wrought won- 
ders in Clarendon. The glittering cross which the 
beautiful spire of the church lifted high in the air, 
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was only an outward token of the great difference 
in the position and prospects of Catholicity which 
their efforts created. That which had been before 
despised and ignored was now set before the eyes 
of men, ‘“‘a sign to be contradicted” indeed, but also 
to attract and win many. 

It was the general impression of Clarendon at 
this time that the marriage of these two would 
soon take place, following naturally upon their close 
and constant association. But, in truth, such 
thoughts were little in the mind of either. Stan- 
more seemed to have accepted as final Rénée’s an- 
swer before he went away; while shé, having 
learned once for all how great had been the in- 
justice which she had done him in fancying that 
any personal influence could advance or retard his 
progress toward the Church, had made her act- of 
compunction and then dismissed the subject from 
her mind. Under other circumstances this might 
have been difficult,—there might have been some 
awkwardness in their meeting, some strain of un- 
derlying consciousness in their friendly association. 
But the great subject which engrossed them both 
had left no time for such considerations. They 
were working for interests in which they forgot 
themselves, strange as such forgetfulness may seem 
to those who have no power to put aside the insist- 
ent claims of the world and of that troublesome 
self, which is, of all our enemies, the hardest to 
fight, the last to be subdued. 

But it does not always follow that what is put 
aside is renounced, and if Stanmore had still at 
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heart the hope of some day winning more than 
friendship from Rénée, he acted wisely in sup- 
pressing at this time all outward sign of the hope, 
and in accepting for their intercourse the basis of 
the old regard and the new common interest. 
Through this intercourse Rénée learned to know 
him intimately, and to value more the privilege of 
knowing him. Qualities that had been only par- 
tially revealed before were now made clear to her, 
and commanded the constant tribute of her ad- 
miration. More and more she recognized the trans- 
parent candor of his soul, its selfishness, its ardor, 
and above all, its inflexible devotion to the highest 
ideal of duty. More and more she felt that the 
poetical element of the nature which gave such 
grace to his mental powers, and such sensitive sus- 
ceptibility to his spirit, was like the edge of finely- 
tempered steel that fits it for the highest work. 
Exactly what this work should be, she knew that 
God in His own time would disclose; and mean- 
time she thanked Him for having granted to her 
in the labor she had undertaken an aid, greater and 
better than she could have ventured to hope for 
or to dream of. 


XXIV. 


IGHTEEN months after dedication of the 
Church of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, a 
stranger who entered this church could hardly have 
believed that it had been so recent a foundation, so 
entirely did everything seem to bear the stamp of 
long-accustomed usage. The services were con- 
ducted with the dignity and decorum which are, 
alas! so sadly lacking in many old as well as in 
many new churches; the ritual was carried out as 
fully as possible, and the people were accustomed 
to all devotional practices. The choir Rénée had 
formed from material furnished by the Sunday- 
school; and she had been untiring in teaching them 
the: elements of music, in training them to sing by 
note, and keep accurate time. Consequently, al- 
though she could not command soaring sopranos or 
ambitious tenors, there was a sweet blending of 
average voices in admirable accord, rendering good 
music with a correctness which could not fail to 
please a cultivated ear and taste. 

The result of these efforts was apparent in the 
attentive crowds which filled the church when 
Father Gerard was in Clarendon on every alternate 
Sunday. For there is one lesson which Catholics 
may learn from their Ritualistic imitators—that 
nothing is more powerful to attract than beautiful 
and interesting services. And since all the stores 
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of beauty are in the ceremonial of the Church,— 
that ceremonial which Father Faber has well called 
“shreds of beauty caught from the heavenly wor- 
ship of the Immaculate Lamb, and wrought: with 
inspired craft into a system whose beauty ravishes 
souls and is too deep for tears, too fair for earth,” 
—what excuse is there for the mutilated and care- 
less services that are too often seen in places where, 
with a little energy, a little more zeal on the part 
of all concerned, better things might be accom- 
plished, and churches filled with Protestants, where 
now only handfuls of indifferent Catholics worship? 
If it be said that these Protestants would be drawn 
only by curiosity, because the eye and ear are alike 
pleased by sight and sound, let it be remembered 
that the Church in her wisdom has chosen to teach 
much through these senses; and that those who are 
drawn by curiosity, sometimes remain to pray. One 
thing is certain—people can only learn what the 
Church teaches by being led into the sanctuary 
where the authorized preacher of the message 
stands; and if they are led there by that exact and 
faithful rendering of the Ritual which the Church 
commands, where is ground for objection in strain- 
ing every nerve, as every nerve should be strained, 
for this end? 

Every nerve was so strained by those concerned 
in Clarendon. Like many another over-worked 
priest, Father Gerard could himself do little, but 
he gladly gave the aid of his countenance, and above 
all, of his encouragement, to those who labored for 
such an object. He often said that to enter the per- 
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fectly appointed church of Clarendon, with its 
beautiful, flower-decked altar, its well-trained choir, 
and attentive congregation, was a spiritual and 
bodily refreshment to him, after his labors in such 
fields as Clarendon had been before Rénée entered 
it, and brought with her faith and zeal sufficient 
to work so great a change. 

Meanwhile there had been other changes in these 
eighteen months. Margaret was now the wife of 
Mr. Craven, settled comfortably in the picturesque 
rectory which his people had obligingly built for 
him, and happy in exercising as much jurisdiction 
over the affairs of the congregation as he did, ex- 
cept that she did not formulate the doctrines they 
were to believe. In these doctrines there had been 
a little change since Adrian Stanmore “went over 
to Rome.” Like one who finds himself unexpected- 
ly on the brink of a chasm, Mr. Craven had drawn 
back from many of his positions after that event, 
had ceased to lead his congregation so boldly to- 
ward the pastures of Rome, and altogether had 
grown more cautious. To the younger members of 
his flock his sermons declined in interest after he 
began to develop this caution, but the older mem- 
bers were better pleased. ‘They had shaken their 
heads many times over his “views” before Stan- 
more’s secession proved conclusively where such 
views finally led. 

This secession was a blow which the clergyman 
never forgave. He felt it as a personal affront to 
himself, and resented it as men only resent that 
which touches them personally. If he acknowl- 
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edged Stanmore’s salutation on the street, it was 
as much as he could bring himself to do. He spoke 
of him always in the harshest terms, as one who 
through weakness had proved “disloyal to the 
Church of his baptism;” and it is safe to say that 
there was no object so odious in his sight as the 
golden cross of the Catholic church, shining against 
the deep blue sky like the cross of Constantine,— 
an object that seemed to dominate Clarendon, and 
declare the old promise of victory, In hoc signo 
vinces. Here was -something “higher” than his 
decorous and eclectic faith; here was a seal more 
splendid, a commission more powerful, and a se- 
cure possession of realities of which he had but the 
shadows! It is needless to say that not even in his 
inmost consciousness did he acknowledge these 
things to himself; but we feel much that we will 
not acknowledge to ourselves, and the root of bit- 
terness too often lies in envy. 

Helen was also married—to Ferris, of course. 
With the advantage of this connection, the latter 
was rapidly advancing in his profession and in 
political life. The objects of his ambition shone 
close before his eager grasp, and there were many 
to envy him among those who spoke of him as 
“The most rising young man in Clarendon.” But 
there was also one gentle heart to pity him,—one 
heart that knew what covenant with the world and 
the devil he had made, and to whom his success 
was a terrible rather than a desirable thing. Per- 
haps he read this pity in Rénée’s eyes, or some in- 
stinct within him was fine enough to divine it, for 
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he avoided her as far as was compatible with never 
seeming to avoid her. Of the last he could not have 
been guilty, if only from the deterring influence of 
pride; but, as Helen sometimes announced for the 
edification of weaker neighbors, her husband was 
one person in Clarendon who never entered the 
doors of the Catholic church, let acolytes, incense, 
candles and music charm never so wisely. 

After the marriage of her cousin, Rénée had, 
somewhat to her own surprise, found herself at the 
head of her uncle’s household. It did not need his 
words to tell her that he had grown to regard her 
as if she were his daughter, and she was happy to 
feel how much pleasure her companionship gave 
him. It was evident for some time that he enter- 
tained the hope that she might marry Bertie, and 
thus be secured to him; but in a very decided 
though gentle fashion she made him realize the im- 
possibility of this, and he then took refuge in hop- 
ing that she might not marry at all. Why should 
she? She seemed so unlike other girls—the girls 
with whom he was familiar—her mind was so full 
of thoughts, her life so full of interests different 
from theirs: why should she wish to change? 

In truth, Rénée did not wish to change. There 
was no attraction to her in the thought of marriage. 
When she thought of it at all—which was not often 
—she shrank from the idea with a deep disinclina- 
tion, and in reflecting upon her future life she was 
unable to imagine it different in any essential par- 
ticular from her past. Naturally, however, these 
views were not shared by others, and as time went 
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on, Stanmore at length renewed his suit, not im- 
petuously or passionately, but with a gentle reason- 
ableness that touched her more than passion could 
have done. 

“See,” he said, with a quietness and self-control 
which were not only natural to him, but which he 
felt instinctively to be necessary in this case, “our 
lot and our work are cast together here: why should 
we not unite them? Why should you not give me 
the happiness of having the inspiration of your 
presence always near me? ff you care nothing for 
me, that is another matter. But I have ventured 
to hope that our great, our almost perfect sym- 
pathy—for on what subject do we fail to think and 
feel alike? —might have made it possible that you 
cared—a little.” 

“I care much,” said Rénée, with gentleness equal 
to his own. “There is no one for whom I care so 
much. But I see no reason why we should change 
our mode of life. What would we gain by it?” 

“I should gain a happiness of which I can hardly 
trust myself to think,” he said. “But you—if you 
can not feel that you would gain anything, then 
there is no reason why my selfishness should dis- 
turb you.” 

She was silent for a moment after this. If she 
would gain anything—that was a new view of the 
subject, and one which did not commend itself to 
her. Never in her life had she sought her own 
gain in anything, and should she begin to do so 
now? It was true that she preferred her present 
condition of life; but if wider opportunities for 
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good, for helping others, were offered by changing 
it, should she refuse to do so? And then it sud- 
denly occurred to her, for the first time, that she 
might give ease as well as happiness to Stanmore 
by marrying him. It was seldom that she thought 
of the fortune which rendered her independent, but 
now she thought what a blessing it would be to him, 
what a lessening of the burden which he bore so 
uncomplainingly. It was characteristic of her that 
this thought more than any other made her turn 
to him and say: 

“I do not think that in such a matter as this one 
should consult only one’s own wishes. One should 
desire to know the will of God, and what is best 
for others, as well as for oneself. I might,”—wist- 
fully—“not make you happy, after all.” 

_ “There is no danger of your failing in that,” said 
Stanmore: “but there is danger that I might not 
make you happy—at least I am not sure enough of 
my power to do so to ask any sacrifice from you.” 

“Sacrifice! Oh, there is no question of that!” she 
said, starting a little. “It is only—do you not un- 
derstand ?—that I should like things to remain as 
they are; but if they must change, I would rather 
that they changed in this way than another.” 

It was Stanmore’s turn to be silent as he looked - 
at her for a moment with his clear, piercing gaze. 
He was trying to read, trying to understand her. 
This gentle coldness baffled him. What was he to 
think of it? If she were willing to grant all that 
he asked, should he be doing right to accept it with 
no warmer assurance of regard than this? And 
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yet he felt certain that they could not fail to be 
happy together—they, whose tastes, whose natures, 
whose aspirations were so entirely in accord. 

At length he said: “You are right; one should 
- not consult only one’s own wishes in such a matter 
as this; one should think of others, and one should 
pray. We will pray to know God’s will, and you— 
I think it would be well if you spoke to Father Ger- 
ard when he comes again. He might help you to 
arrive at a wise conclusion.” | 

To himself he said: “The priest can learn if 
= she has a religious vocation. If she has, God for- 
bid that I should interfere with it. But if she has 
not, I think he will agree with me that this is best 
for her.” 

Father Gerard did agree with him emphatically. 
Such a marriage was a thing which he had long 
foreseen and hoped for, seeing in it a wise union of. 
strength, and a blessing for Clarendon. “For there 
would hardly be a limit to the good work’ those two 
would effect together,” he thought. But when it 
came to speaking of the matter, he, too, was struck 
by Rénée’s disinclination,—a disinclination which 
did not seem at all for Stanmore personally, but 
for the marriage state. “Have you, then, any de- 
sire to enter a religious life?” Father Gerard asked. 

She shook her head. “No,” she answered; “I 
have never thought of it. I have no inclination to- | 
ward it. There seems to me so much to be done in 
the world; and I am sure that I prefer an active 
to a contemplative life.” 

“Then, my child,” said the priest, with denion: 
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“your path is clear. By marrying Mr. Stanmore 
your active life will be widened and enlarged in the 
best manner. I confess that I should have been 
sorry”—with a smile—‘“if you had possessed a re- 
ligious vocation; for Clarendon needs you. And in 
this way you will be bound to Clarendon.” 

“I feel myself bound to Clarendon in any case,” 
she said, “and so there is no need to nE my 
state of life for that.” 


XXV. 


EVERTHELESS it was soon known in Clar- 
endon that Rénée and Stanmore were engaged 
to be married. Every one agreed that it was an 
admirable match, and exactly what had been ex- 
pected. Mr. Leigh alone was disconsolate. “What 
am I to do?” he said; and Rénée, smiling, answered: 
“You must make Bertie bring you a daughter to 
take my place. If he will promise to do so, I will 
remain with you until she comes. I am in no haste 
to go away.” 
“But Stanmore would have something to say on 
that point,” replied Mr. Leigh, a little surprised. 
“He is not in haste, either,” Rénée said, quietly. 
But in this belief she did Stanmore injustice— 
or, rather, -she failed for the first time to appreciate 
his exquisite delicacy and thoughtfulness for her. 
Had he followed his own inclinations, he would 
have pressed eagerly for an early marriage; but he 
would not by an impetuous word disturb her peace 
or seem to demand the fulfillment of her bond. His 
poetic instinct made him understand much that 
was hidden from herself. He understood how en- 
tirely the virginal calm of her soul was undisturbed 
by any throb of passion, and he felt that her heart 
was like a sanctuary, so filled with holy things that 
it seemed almost a profanation to enter it. He had 
no desire to take this heart by storm, even had 
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such a thing been possible; he preferred to possess 
it by gentle degrees. Already he had in a measure 
done so; but he desired greater success, and he was 
willing to wait for that success,—willing that their 
sympathy and their need for each other should in- 
crease before the final union of their lives took 
place. | 

Matters went on, therefore, very much as usual 
for some time, and it was again the beginning of 
the month of May—two years since Rénée’s arrival 
in Clarendon. The beautiful devotions of the month 
had been inaugurated in the church the year before, 
and they were now resumed, and carried on without 
interruption; for when Father Gerard was absent 
the congregation still assembled, the tapers were 
lighted around the statue of the Blessed Virgin, 
the Rosary was said, and the Litany sung. If the 
absence of the priest was greatly felt, especially in 
the loss of Benediction, it was nevertheless an edi- 
fying and touching sight to see the people come 
with so much unanimity and fervor to offer their 
tribute of devotion to the Mother of God. 

The scene struck Rénée particularly as she en- 
tered the church one evening at the close of a per- 
fect day. Brilliant stains of sunset color were lying 
in the west, and the whole outer air was filled with 
the fragrance of countless flowers and shrubs,—a 
fragrance that pervaded the church also; for the 
blossoms which at this season cover the earth with 
their beauty, so that it 
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were lavished in profusion around her shrine. There 
were no lights save the tapers flashing out like stars 
among these flowers, and their soft radiance mingled 
with the dying day showed the quiet kneeling forms 
of the congregation—men who had just left their 
work; women, who had spent the long hot day in 
toil hardly less weary, to whom this twilight hour 
in the beautiful, fragrant church was like a bene- 
diction to body as well as soul; and children, to 
whom the burdens of life had not yet come; but who 
were learning here the devotion and the faith which 
would help to lighten those burdens when they 
came. s 

Rénée smiled to herself as she took a drop of 
holy water and went noiselessly up to the organ 
loft. The next minute the deep, rich strains of the 
organ flooded the twilight air, and presently three 
or four voices softly began to chant the Litany of 
Our Lady. When this was over, the Rosary was 
said, one of the congregation leading, and then the 
Ave Maris Stella was sung, and the short devotions 
were over. As the tapers around the shrine were 
extinguished, the congregation moved quietly out 
of the church, to find twilight still lingering with- 
out, and, after a few salutations exchanged, to go 
their way. Only one girl waited until Rénée ap- 
peared, in order to present a petition—her sister 
was sick, had had fever all day: would Miss Leigh 
send her something cool to drink? 

“Certainly,” said Rénée. “Come home with me, 
and I will give you something, and to-morrow I will 
go and see what she needs. Is she seriously ill?” 
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“Oh, no ’m; I reckon not,” the girl answered, 
with the seeming indifference that characterizes her 
class. “She’s had a fever to-day; that’s all.” 

Fevers of a malarial type were not uncommon in 
lower Clarendon, so Rénée was satisfied to send a 
supply of iced lemonade to the sufferer, with a 
promise to see her the next day. 

This promise she fulfilled, and she found what 
even her inexperience knew at once to be a case 
of very serious illness indeed. The girl lay in a 
heavy stupor, her face deeply crimsoned with 
fever, and although she opened her eyes and spoke 
when Rénée bent over her and laid her cool hand 
on the burning brow, she soon relapsed back into 
stupor. “Has the doctor seen her?” Rénée asked, 
turning to her mother, while she felt the bounding 
pulse. | 

The woman addressed shook her head, as she 
shifted a baby from one arm to the other. “We 
sent for the doctor this mornin’,” she answered: | 
“and he told Tim he’d come as soon as he found 
time, but he ain’t come yet.” 

“Then you must send for another doctor,” said 
Rénée, decidedly. She took out her pocketbook, ` 
wrote a few lines on her card, and called one of the 
children. “Take this to Dr. Graham,” she said; 
“and see how quickly you can find and bring him.” 

It hardly needed the incentive of the coin which 
she held up to quicken his steps. He, like the sick 
girl and two or three of her brothers and sisters, 
belonged to her Sunday-school, and, as Stanmore 
sometimes said, with a laugh, all of these scholars 
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held “Miss Leigh” to be second only to the Holy 
Father in infallibility, and second to no one in de- 
lightful generosity. Her authority, therefore, was 
unbounded, and when she bade Tim “find and bring” 
Dr. Graham, he fled upon the errand with a speed 
which the small boy does not always display in like 
cases. 

During the time of waiting, Rénée occupied her- 
self in making the sick girl more comfortable, and 
within half an-hour—in less time than she had ven- 
tured to hope—the doctor’s carriage was at the 
door, and the doctor himself appeared. Being her 
uncle’s physician, he knew her well, and greeted 
her with a smile; but this smile vanished when he 
turned to the patient for whom he had been sum- 
moned. As his glance fell on her his countenance 
changed; he walked quickly to the bed, examined 
closely her skin, her pulse, her tongue, then, mov- 
ing to the open door, beckoned Rénée to follow him. 

“This will never do,” he said, abruptly, as she 
reached his side. “You must not be here. This is 
a pronounced and violent case of scarlet fever.” 

“I thought so,” said Rénée, quietly. “I never saw 
scarlet fever, but this girl’s appearance at once 
suggested it.” 

“And yet you stayed here! Have you ever had 
it?” 

“Never; but I am not at all afraid of it. I have © 
never taken a disease in my life, and I have been 
in contact with many.” 

The doctor did not wish to alarm her by saying: 
“Hardly with any so contagious as this;’ but the 
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gravity of his face deepened as he said: “However 
that may be, I beg that you will go away at once. 
I will see that the patient has all that she needs. 
You can do no further good by remaining, and you 
run a very serious risk, indeed.” 

Rénée looked doubtfully back into the narrow, 
confined room. “I do not wish to be obstinate or 
to run useless risk,” she said; “but there are many 
things I should like to attend to before I go—if I 
must go. These children—they should not stay 
here.” / 
“Of course not,” said the doctor. “I will see that 
they are sent away. But at present my first duty 
is to send you away. Come, let me put you into 
my carriage.” 

“It is unnecessary,” said Rénée, smiling. “I am 
able to walk away: and will do so, I assure you, 
as soon as I have spoken to Mrs. Foley, and given 
her some directions.” - 

“I will send her to you, then,” said the doctor. 
“I would rather you did not enter the room again.” 

Rénée smiled at his caution, which seemed to her 
unnecessary; but she was always willing to oblige, 
so she remained outside, and when Mrs. Foley came, 
directed her to send to her for many things that 
would be needed; then promising to return if pos- 
sible, she gratified the doctor by going away. 

But return was not possible for her. Dr. Gra- 
ham lost no time in warning her uncle that she 
must not be allowed to do so; and when the latter, 
in much alarm, remonstrated with her, she yielded 
at once to his wishes,—the more readily since Stan- 
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more promised to see that the sick girl lacked noth- 
ing. He, too, was concerned when he heard of the 
risk which Rénée had incurred; but not very much 
alarmed, for he had run many such risks himself 
without any harm resulting. 

The type of fever proved, however, as Dr. Gra- 
ham had said, very violent, and speedily ran its 
course to a fatal conclusion. A day or two later, 
Rénée was again entering the church for the May 
devotions, when a member of the congregation over- 
took her and said, “Maggie Foley is dead!” 

She started. She had expected the news, yet it 
was a shock, as death must ever be when it touches 
life so closely; for it had hardly been more than a 
week since she had seen the girl in all the bloom 
of apparent health. “Surely we stand on the 
threshold of eternity,” she said; and then as she 
passed into the church, and saw the beauty of its 
radiant altar shining out of the dusky gloom—for 
Father Gerard was in Clarendon, and there was to 
be Benediction this evening—she smiled. It seemed 
as if her thought had found an illustration. Only 
to step across a threshold—the threshold of eter- 
nity—and for the pure of heart there might open 
the glory of that Sanctuary of which earth’s great- 
est and most glorious shrines are but faint, poor 
images,—that Sanctuary where the Sacred human- 
ity of the Son of God is no longer worshipped un- 
der veils. ‘What happiness!” sighed the girl to 
herself. “O Lord, hasten that happiness for those 
who are worthy of it?” 

Was it fancy, or the effect of the news they had 
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all heard before entering, which made the congre- 
gation think that the music had never been so 
sweet or so sad, with that sadness which is closely 
akin to sweetness, as on this evening? In truth, it 
was no fancy at all. Almost involuntarily, Rénée’s 
hands sought minor chords to weave into the har- 
monies which her voice led. The other singers fol- 
lowed her, with tones softened to catch her notes, 
and so the wave of melody swept in low, supplicat- 
ing cadences toward the altar where Mary stood, 
showing the Sacred Heart of her Divine Son. 

Once only there was a change, when, with a note 
of triumph, the O Salutaris burst forth, as the 
golden Tabernacle door sprung open; but soon the 
minor cadence returned, and lower and softer sank 
the voices over the two last lines: 

“Qui vitam sine termino 
Nobis donet in patria,”— 

as if one heart at least felt that sense of exile from 
_ the true country of the soul of which the tenderest 
of all devotional writers spoke when he said: “How 
touching is that word patria at the end of the O 
Salutaris, as if the very nearness of Jesus, the very 
privilege of the passing moment, only deepened the 
sense of exile, and rendered it the more intolerable, 
—and as if the echo of our hearts to Him in His 
sacramental veils could only be that word ‘country,’ 
—patria,—so sweet to an exile’s ear, so sad in an 
exile’s mouth!” 

“Perhaps it is wrong,” said Rénée, as she walked 
home with Stanmore after Benediction, “but I can 
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not help envying people who die young and inno- 
cent. It is such a great mercy of God—to go when 
one has little against one, and when one may there- 
fore hope soon ‘to see His facé.in the land of the | 
living.’ ” 

“It is a great privilege,” said Stanmore; “but I 
think it better to desire to fight His battle here on 
earth as long as He chooses to prolong the life that 
He has given.” : 

She looked at him with a smile. “Yes, that is 
better—much better, much nobler,” she said. 
“Only he who fights shall be crowned.’ But every 
one was not made to be a soldier, and I love the 
thought of the white robe of innocence and child- 
hood best of all.” 

“There have been souls that carried it unstained 
to the end of life,” said Stanmore, thinking as he 
spoke that she would be one of these souls. 

“But the risk is so great!” she said, gravely. “One 
can never tell that the stain may not come before 
all is said and done. Ah, no! the best happiness is 
to go while it is white and pure. That is what I 
have always felt, and whenever I hear of the death 
of a young person who, there was reason to hope, 
had never lost the friendship of God, I suffer a pang 
of positive envy. Is it wrong?” 

“It would be very wrong to wish to go away and 
leave me alone to fight the battle of life,” said Stan- 
more, who felt a chill, against which he could not 
reason, strike his heart. | 

She looked at him, and smiled again with infinite 
sweetness. 
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“You would fight,” she said. “You are made for 
that; but I— However, do not understand that I 
am so presumptuous as to wish anything save that 
God’s will may be done. And how could I dare 
hope that my baptismal robe has never been 
stained? It is only a regret which assails me when- 
ever I think of the happiness of dying as a child 
and going so safely to heaven. But the chance of 
that happiness is past for the most of us, and now 
we must go there as soldiers, if we are ever to go 
at all.” 


XXVI. 


P was the next day that Mr. Leigh met Stanmore, 
and said: “I am a little uneasy about Rénée. 
She does not seem well, and I have insisted on her 
seeing Dr. Graham to-day. Since there is so much 
of this fever,”—several other cases had occurred,— 
“one can not be too cautious.” 

“Certainly not,” said Stanmore, whose heart sank 
with a foreboding of evil. “But has she any sign of 
fever ?”’ . 

“Yes; she had a rigor last night, and she has 
fever unmistakably this morning,—slight, it is true, 
and it may be only a little touch of malaria; but I 
thought it best to send Graham to her.” 

“Of course it was best. And what does he 
think?” 

“I have not seen him since the visit. It was on 
my way down town that I met him, and asked him 
to call.” 

“I will go at once and find out the result of the 
visit,” said Stanmore. 

He went to the doctor’s office, but, failing to find 
him, went then to Rénée. As he reached Mr. Leigh’s 
gate, a man came out, who stopped to shake hands 
with him. It was an elderly, well-known lawyer, 
who said: “I have just been in to see Miss Leigh 
on a matter of business. What a charming young 
lady she is! You are a fortunate man indeed, Stan- 
more.” 
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“Did you see her?” asked Stanmore, putting aside 
the question of his own good fortune. “Is she not 
ill?” 

“Not to appearances, at least,” said the lawyer; 

- “though I believe she did speak of a little headache. 
You are going in? Well, good day.” 
Somewhat reassured, Stanmore went in, and pres- 
- ently into the cool, dark drawing-room, where he 
was shown, Rénée entered. As she came in he 
thought her a vision alike of beauty and of appar- 
ent health. She wore a dress of some filmy white 
material, above which her hair showed like a soft 
mass of spun gold; and on her cheeks there was a 
rose of color such as did not often glow there. But 
as he met her and took her hand, he knew by its 
dry hotness that she had fever. 

“Yes, I am feeling a little unwell,” she said, in 
answer to his inquiries. “But I do not think it is 

-anything serious. Uncle, however, was alarmed, 
and insisted upon sending Dr. Graham to see me.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“Very little. He examined my pulse and my 
tongue, prescribed some medicines, talked a little 
while, and then went away. I do not think that he 
thinks there is anything the matter with me.” 

“You have certainly fever.” 

“Yes, and a headache. But do not let us talk of 
it. It seems to me nothing is so uninteresting as 
talking of one’s maladies. Did you meet Mr. Rey- 
nolds as you came in?” | 

“Yes; he told me that he had been to see you on 
a matter of business. I think you might have ex- 
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cused yourself from anything of the kind this 
, morning.” 

“But I sent for him,” she said, quietly. “There 
are some things that one should not delay. And 
there has already been more delay than I like about 
the deeds transférring the church to the Bishop, 
and securing an endowment to it. It is three weeks 
since my twenty-first birthday, and this matter has 
not yet been attended to! I take shame to myself, 
and the mere suggestion of illness gave me a panic. 
I thought, ‘What if I were to die, and that thing 
undone!’ So I sent at once for Mr. Reynolds, and 
begged him to prepare the papers without further 
delay.” 

“It is well to have the matter off your mind,” 
said Stanmore. “But now that Reynolds has your 
directions, I hope you will cease to give yourself 
any uneasiness about it. All that you have to do 
now is simply to put your signature at the bottom 
of the deeds he will bring you.” 

“Yes, that is all,” she said, with a smile; “and 
how glad I shall be when it is done!’ 

They talked a little after this on other subjects, 
but presently, pressed by Stanmore’s questions, Ré- 
née acknowledged that her throat was sore, and 
that her headache grew worse rather than better. 
By his urgent request she agreed to go and lie 
down, saying, however, that she hoped she would 
be well enough to be at church in the evening; “for 
I should dislike to miss Benediction,” she said, 
wistfully. . 

“You must not think of going out this evening,” 
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said Stanmore. “Dr. Graham, I am sure, will tell 
you so. Remember that a trifling illness may be 
rendered serious by imprudence.” 

“T shall not go unless I feel better, and the doc- 
tor—who promised to be back this afternoon— 
thinks it would not be imprudent,” she answered. 

Needless to say that the doctor placed his veto 
on the plan as soon as he heard of it; and indeed 
by that time Rénée herself was conscious that her 
strength was not equal to the proposed exertion. 
Lying on her bed, prostrate under the fever which 
had fastened upon her—which was making her 
pulses beat like hammers, her head ache madly, her 
cheeks scarlet as reddest roses, she watched through 
her open window the dying sunset light, and thought 
of the tapers beginning to shine like stars in the 
dusky church. Dimly, like half-forgotten music, 
some words were echoing through her mind: 


“The bells ring out her praises, 
The evening shades grow dim; 

Go there and say a prayer for me, 
And sing Our Lady’s hymn. 


“While I lay here and ask her help 
In that last, longed-for day, 

When the beloved of my heart 
Will call my soul away.” 


“Now they are singing the Litany,” she said to 
herself—her lips murmured the beautiful invoca- 
tions, one by one; “and new comes the Benediction. 
“Lord, give me Thy blessing, too!”—then after a 
moment, very low—‘“and grant me to see Thy Face 
in the land of the living?” 
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Stanmore, who went to Mr. Leigh’s immediately 
after the devotions, met Dr. Graham at the door. 
In answer to his questions, the doctor spoke plainly. 
“I fear that it is a case of scarlet fever,” he said; 
“though I can not be positively certain until to- 
morrow. The disease has not yet fully declared it- 
self, but so far every symptom points to it. Of 
course it may be a light form. We will hope so.” | 

“The fever which is in Clarendon is not a light 
form,” said Stanmore, gravely. 

“It varies with the individual case,” said the doc- 
tor; “but there is everything here to lead us to 
hope for the best—youth, strength, healthful sur- 
roundings. Oh, we shall pull her through all right, 
never fear!” 

He spoke with real or well assumed cheerfulness, 
but it was something worse than fear that struck; 
like the cold chill of death itself, to Stanmore’s 
heart. It was an absolute certainty, which gath- 
ered force from the recollection of her words the 
evening before. He did not doubt that God had 
granted her desire—that she was to be spared the 
long conflict of life, and to go like a child with her 
white robe unstained. The gain would be infinite 
for her; but for him—it was not strange that he 
felt as if the loss for him would be more than he 
could bear, or that he was forced to go (as soon 
as he learned that she was sleeping) back to the 
church, where the lamp before the Tabernacle shone 
like a guiding star, leading that breaking heart to 
that Heart which has sounded all the depths of 
human agony, and there struggle for resignation; 
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while Mary seemed looking down with pitiful eyes, 
and not a sound broke the deep stillness of the 
church. j 

The next day there could no longer be any doubt 
with regard to Réné’s malady. It was scarlet fever 
of the most pronounced type. Herself aware of it, 
she asked, as soon as the doctor’s early morning 
visit was over, that Mr. Reynolds should be sent 
for. “I can not wait,” she said, when she was 
urged not to trouble herself with business; “this 
must be done at once. How can I tell when I may 
- become delirious or sunk in stupor? No; I can have 
no rest until he comes. So the sooner he is sent 
for, and made to bring the papers I ordered, the 
sooner my mind will be relieved.” 

There was nothing to be done but to obey her. | 
So the lawyer was speedily summoned, and came 
with his papers. They were all ready for her sig- 
nature. Propped up in bed by pillows, she read 
each one carefully over, and then as carefully wrote 
her name at the bottom of each. When the wit- 
nesses, who had been called, added their signatures, 
she lay back with a peaceful smile. “Thank God 
I have lived to do it!” she said. Then she extended 
her hand and took two of the papers. “These I 
must give to Father Gerard,” she said. “The other 
—I suppose you had better keep.” 

“Until you get well, and tell me to destroy it,” 
said the lawyer, with a smile. 

“That may be,” she answered; “but there is 
nothing like making sure of things.” 

Acting on this belief, she sent for Father Gerard 
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as soon as Mr. Reynolds was gone, and gave the 
deeds to him for transmission to the Bishop. She 
had also a request to make which showed how much 
she was haunted by the fear of unconsciousness in 
one form or another. “I know that there is a time 
when you may and a time when you must admin- 
ister the last Sacraments,” she said. “What I have 
to beg is that you will give them to me as soon as 
you may, and not wait for the time when you must. 
I should like to receive them with my mind clear.” 

“It shall be as you desire,” said Father Gerard. 
“I will see the doctors, and the first moment that 
it is permitted I will administer the Sacraments to 
you. Set your mind at rest on that point.” 

“It is now at rest on_all,” she said, gently. 

The next day the doctors admitted that there was 
sufficient danger to warrant the administration of 
the Sacraments. Rénée heard the decision with a 
smile of happiness, and she was able to direct some 
of the arrangements of her chamber, which made 
it seem like a shrine rather than a sick-room when 
Father Gerard entered it. 

_ Stanmore was among those present at the touch- 

ing ceremony, and after it was all over she asked 
to speak to him alone. The others went away and 
left them altogether. It was toward evening. Long 
level rays of sunlight streamed through a western 
window into the room, and touched, as if with a 
smile from heaven, the flowers which decorated the 
- little oratory near the bed, where the Mother of 
Mercy stood. Rénée looked gratefully up at the 
statue. 
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“It is what I have always asked of her—to ob- 
tain for me a death like this,” she said; “and she 
has granted all that I asked. For’—her glance 
turned now to Stanmore—“I think you know as 
well as I do that I shall not get well.” 

“I do not know it,” he replied. “Why should I? The 
doctors say that you may, and I say that you must.” 

“Ah, no; do not say that!” she answered. “There 
should be no ‘must’ with us, save the ‘must’ of re- 
signation to God’s will. And I could not die if it 
were not His will. Other things may be somewhat 
in our power to order, but life and death He has 
kept in His own hand. I have felt from the first 
that I shall die, because I see so plainly I have done 
the work I had to do in the world, and it is over. 
I can not add to it now, save by going.” 

“I think you hardly know what you are saying,” 
said Stanmore. “How can that be over which is 
no more than begun—your influence, your example, 
your teaching!” 

“All that can be done by others,” she said, with 
a little gesture, as if putting it away from her. “I 
think—do not smile at me!—that I was sent here 
to do two things; to build the church, and to aid 
in making you a Catholic—” | 

“Aid!” he exclaimed, quickly. “You did all! But 
for you I should be to-day where you found me.” 

“Then that is enough to have done on earth,” she 
said; “for you will do the rest. And I have the 
happiness of giving you the power to do it— Hush! 
do not say a word. I have not a great deal of 
strength, and I must tell you while I am able what 
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I have done, and why I have done it. I have left you 
my fortune—who has a better right to it, or will be 
recognized as having a better right? Ah! I am glad 
now that our engagement is so well known, and 
that you can take it—this last gift from me.” 

Words failed him. He could only say, in a 
choked voice, as he kissed her hand. “This is the 
only gift for which I care.” 

“I know that,” she answered. “I know the for- 
tune is nothing to you—save to buy your freedom. 
It will do that. It will enable you to provide for 
those who are a charge upon you—and to do what 
you will with your life. That is why I left it to 
you—that, and because I know that you will event- 
ually use it in the best way, the way to do the most 
good. It is a great burden off my mind. How often 
I have asked myself, in thinking of death, to what 
charity I should give my fortune! But now I need 
think no more. It will be in your hands; you will 
know what is best—after it has bought your free- 
dom; for that is nearest my heart.” She looked at 
him with an exquisite smile. “No words are needed 
between us to know what you will do with the free- 
dom,” she murmured, softly. “Say your first Mass 
for me.” | 

Two days later she died, on the Feast of Our 
Lady Help of Christians, just at the hour when the 
last glow of sunset light was leaving the earth— 
when in a thousand shrines the lights were shining 
on Mary’s altars, and unnumbered voices were sing- 
ing in the language of the Church, 

“Auxilium Christianorum, ora pro nobis!” 
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